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HEN the Hiſtories of 
Empires, Kingdoms, 
and other States are 
examined, it will be 
found, that all the Re- 
volutions Which have happened, 
proceed from two principal Cau- 
ſes : The Love of unbounded Au- 
thority in Princes ; and that of 
Independency in the People. So- 
vereigus jealous of their Power, 
are always for ſtretching it. Sub- 
jefts paſlionate for their Liberty, 
are always for augmenting it. 
ä Theſe 
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Theſe are the Cauſes, Wich 
have, and always will render the 
World as a turbulent Sea, whole 
ſtormy Billows ſucceſſively deſtroy 
each other. . Anarchy produces 
Deſpotiſm, Deſpotick Aloe is loſt 
in Anarchy ; the grand Body Po- 
litick, as a8 Body Natural, will 
always be fubject to inevitable 
Maladies, and perpetual Viciſſi- 
tudes; for as the continual Revolt 
of the Pailions againſt Reaſon, does 
not forbid, that there ſhould be a 
Rule of ſure Morality, which every 

icular Perſon ought to follow; 
S0 the Impoſſibility of preventing 
Revolutions does not forbid, that 
there ſhould be Rules of Policy 
fixed, which all State _ to 
reſpect. 
It is not pretended here, to 
form a Plan of Government ex- 
empt from every Inconveniency, 
ſince all thoſe which ſubſiſt are im- 


per- 


Very. 
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perfect, every Government may be 


imperfect. 77 % D607 
But tho' we cannot prevent all 


Sorts of Abuſes, we ought,” how- 


ever, to avoid Inconveniences as 
much as poſſible. Phy/ick is a Sci- 


ence very uſeful; tho' Death is 
inevitable, let us endeavour to re- 
medy the Diſeaſes of the grand 
Body Polztick, without pretend- 


ing to give it Immortality: let us 
ſtrive to eſtabliſh Maxims, which 
tend to make Men altogether good 
Citizens, good Subjects, Lovers of 
their Country, and their Prince, 
and ſubect to Order without Sla- 


The Deſign of this Eſſay is to 
unfold the Philoſophical Principles 
of Civil Government; and not to 


lay open the Political Stratagems, 
which Princes have made uſe of to 


aggrandize themſelves. This is 
what makes it neceſſary, to ſearch 
" B into 
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into the Laws of Nature, and Foun- 
dations of Civil Right; and not 
into the Facts of Hiſtorians, nor 
the Cuſtoms of Nations; but in 
the Ideas of the Divine Perfection, 
and humane Weakneſs : The one 
is the Rule of the Law of Nature, 
the other the Cauſe of Civil Laws. 
It is this Divine Philoſophy, | 
which is the only ſure and immu- 
table Foundation of all Duties. It 
is this Philoſophy, independent of 
all Revelation, which makes us re- 
gard the Supreme Being as the coni- 
mon Father of all humane Society; | 
and all Men as Children, Brethren, 
and Members of one and the ſame 
Family. It is this Philoſophy, which 
makes us no more regard ourſelves 
as independent Beings, created on- 
ly for ourſelves; but as a {mall 
Part of the Whole, which com- 
poſes Mankind; the publick Good 
in general of which is to be pre- 
| 71 ferr'd 
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ferr'd to one's own private Intereſt, 
this is the Source of all noble Sen- 
timents, and all heroick Virtues. 

On the contrary, deſtroy this 
Divine Philoſophy, there would 
be no more any Principles of U- 
nion eftabliſh'd among Men. If 
Intereſt, which puſhes em on one 
Side, and Fear did not hold em 
back on the other, what would 
hinder 'em from violating the moſt 
ſacred Rights of Humanity? With- 
out a Reiped to the Divinity, all 
the Ideas of Juſtice, Truth and Vir- 
tne, which render Society amiable, 
are of no Signification. 


If Religion was falſe, it would | 5 


be wiſh'd true, in order to lay the 
ſolid Foundations of Government; 
for which Reaſon the Pagan Le- 
giſlators always ſupported their 
Laws upon che Worſhip of ſome 
Divinity. 

414 The 


vij The PREFACE. 
Ihe firſt French Edition of this | 
Book was very imperfect ; this is 
more ample and correct: The Me- 5 
thod is, in ſome Manner chang d, 7 
by ranging every Truth in its pro- 
per Place, and giving it new 
Strength, by this Diſpoſition. | 
The only Merit of the Author, 
is to have been brought up many 
Vears, in the bright Sentiments of 
the late Meſſire Francis de Fali- 
gnac de la Mothe-Feneton, Arch- i 
Biſhop of Cambray. He hath taken 
the Advantage of the Inſtructions | . 
of that Illuſtrious Prelate, to write 0 
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Of the arfferent Syſtems of Pol rex. 
V 1 

EXE HOSE who have treated 

92 i concerningPolicy,have en- 

d deavour'd to eſtabliſh two 

2) CxS Sorts of Principles, quite 

Wes contrary to each other. 


10 An ESSAT upon ö 
According to theſe Principles, we 
are all born independant and equal. 
According to theſe Notions, King- | 
doms and Commonwealths have been 
form'd only by the free Conſent of | 
Men, who are ſubject to the Laws of 
the Society only for their particular 
Ad vantage. 4 
According to thefe Men, in ſhort, 
the Depoſitaries of the Sovereign Au- 
thority are always anſwerable, in the 
dernier Reſort, to the People, who may 
judge, depoſe, and change them, when | 
they violate the original Contract of 
their Anceſtors. 
The others, on the contrary, main- 

' rain, that the love of Order, and the | 
publick Good in general, is the Source | F 
of all the Duties of the Law of Na- 
ture; that antecedent ro every free B 
ae we are all born more or leſs ac 

ependant, unequal, and Members of] th 
the Society to which we belong; that Þ L. 
the Form of Government being once 
eſtabliſh'd, it is not allow'd particu- 
lar Perſons to trouble it, but that they 
ſhould ſuffer with Patience, when they 
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e cannot, by lawful Means, hinder the 

Abuſes of the Sovereign Authority. 
- To judge of theſe different Princi- 
n. | ples, we muſt enter into a Diſcuſſion 
of 17 of the moſt ſubtil and delicate Queſti- 
of ons in Policy. Let us in the firſt Place 
ir |} begin to examine into the Law of Na- 

ture, and the Duties to which it oblt- 
t, ges us, for from thence dependthe So- 

2? lution of all the Difficulties in this 

matter. | 


J C H A P. II. 2 
n- þ Of the Lawof Nature. 


ce | 12 in general is nothing 
: elſe than the Rule which every 

ec Being ought to follow, in order to act 
eſs according to his Nature, It is> thus, 
of that in Phyſicks, we underſtand by the 
dat Laws of Motion, the Rules by which 
ice every Body is neceſſarily carried from 
u- © one Place to another. So in Morals, 
ey þ the Law of Nature ſignifies the Rule 
ey | which every intelligent Being ought 
or, freely to follow, in order to be reaſon- 
..... The 
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of his Perfections. 
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The moſt perfect Rule for Finite Be- 
ings, is without doubt, that of the In- 
finite Being; Gov loves himſelf ſove- 
reignly and abſolutely, becauſe he is 
ſovereignly and abſolutely Perfect; he 
loves all his Creatures unequally, ac- 
cording as they participate more or leſs 


This Rule of the Divine Being, is 
alſo the natural and univerſal Law of 
all intelligent Beings ; for G o D cannot 
give to his Creatures a Will contrary 
to his own, for to tend where his does 
not tend. (a) His Will is Eternal. Gov 
Hath not made it, it is as ancient as | © 
the Divinity. It is a Law to himſelf, and 
from which he cannot diſpence his Crea- b 
tures, without contradicting himſelf. 1t 
EA Will is Immutable. Go p does not ff 
act here as a Legiſlator, who by his 
abſolute Dominion over Men, makes 


N „ ö £A ow» mw. ., 


(a) I don't fpeak here of the Motive of Love, which 
may: be Pleaſure, or the. agreeable Senſation, which 
the Object beloved excites in us. I only ſpeak af the 
Rule of Love, which ought to be the Perfection f — 
Objects, — — 
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wards and Puniſhments : As this Law 
immediately reſults from the immuta- 
ble Relations which there is between 
the different Eſſences, it can never 
change. Whereas. poſitive and arbi- 
trary Laws being founded only upon 


different, variable Circumſtances, as 
Creatures find themſelves, they may 


be changed according as Circumſtances 


vary; for which Reaſon Soc RATES 


always diſtinguiſhes two ſorts of Laws, 


| (b) The Law which is in being; the other, 


(c) The Law which was. 
To love every thing, therefore ac- 


| cording to the Dignity of its Nature, 


is the univerſal, eternal, and immuta- 


ble Lawof all intelligent Beings; and 


it is from this Law, which all others 
flow, and al! Vertues, divine or hu- 
mane, civil or moral: Let us ſearch 
into the Extent thereof, and the neceſ- 
ſary Conſequences ariſing therefrom, 
1. We are to reverence the ſupream 
Being, and to love him with a fove- 
reign Love, worthy only of his moft 
excellent Nature. Religion is the Foun- 
dation of all good Policy, the Diffe- 
N Lot Tot ene 0 ERS i..eh rence 
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rence in Ceremonies and outward Wor- 


ſhip, by which we expreſs our inward | 
Adoration, may be arbitrary, and va- | 


c $1 Ne A 4x 
5 0 


ry according to the different Genius of |? ti 


the People: Every Man would be born 
in perfect Liberty therein, if Go D had 
not taken away this natural Liberty, by * 
an expreſs Revelation. But the Love 
and Reſpe& of the Divinity, is an eſ- 
ſential Part of the Law of. Nature, and 
a Duty founded upon the immutable | 
Reſemblances that there are between 
Finite and Infinite, even independantly. | 


from all Revelation. 


2. We muſt reſpect and bear a Good- 


willl to all the particular Species of Be- 
ings produc'd by this Supreme Being, 
to every one according to the Pignity 
of its Nature: from hence comes Re- 
ſpect for inviſible Beings ſuperior to us, 


and Compaſſion for Beaſts, which are 


beneath us. | 
3. We muſt love and reſpe& that 
particular Species of Beings, of which 


our ſelves are part, and with which we: 
have an immediate Reſemblance ; from 
hence comes the Philanthropy, and all 
other moral Vertues which render Men 


ami- 
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amiable, and every Clime, the com- 
mon Country of Mankind. 
4. We mult love and reſpect that par- 


: tient Species of Men with whom we 
live, and in whoſe Society Nature hath 
placed us. 


5. We muſt love and reſpe& thoſe 


'? who have been the Inſtruments of our 
2 Exiſtence, and with whom we have 


Alliance by Birth and Parentage ; this 


is the Family Love, and Paternal Re- 
ſpect, which the 1— called Pietas 


Parentum. 
6. We muſt love our ſelves, as being 


2 a ſmall part of the grand Whole, which 


compoſes the Univerſe. Self-Love, well 


2 and rightly regulated, ought to hold 
only the laſt Place. It would be mon- 


ſtrous to prefer one's ſelf to all our Fa- 
ly, our Family to all our Country, our 
Country to all Mankind: For rational 
Love always governing it ſelf accord- 
ing to the degree of Perfection and Ex- 


; _ cellence of every Object, begins with 


univerſal Things, and deſcends gradu- 
ally to Particulars. On the contrary; 
the Care which is requiſite, for every 
oney cer the Duties of this eter- 


nal 
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nal Log ought to begin with Particu- | 
lars, and aſcend to Generals: the Rea- | 
ſon is, the Capacity of Love being in- 
finite, Men ſhould never bind it to an 
Particular; for his underſtanding Ca- 
pacity being very narrow, he cannot 3 
equally apply himſelf to the Wants. of 
all Mankind : they overthrow. this 
i! fine Order, by confounding always 
N two Things entirely different and di- 
[1 ſtint; The Care which every parti- 


S cular Being ought to have of his Per- 4 
| fection and Preſervation, and this love 

of Eſteem and Preference, which he |? 
1 muſt always regulate according to the 
Perfection of Objects. Seif-Preſerva- |* 


tion is the firſt of all Cares, becauſe ® 
we cannot think upon every thing, 
and becauſe we are more immediately | 
charg'd with our ſelves, than all the reſt '© 
of Mankind: Self- Love is the laſt off 
all Loves, becauſe our limited Being 
is but a ſmall Part of this grand Uni- 
verſe, with which we make a Whole; 
and we muſt not bring down the To- 
tality of Perfection to a Part, but the 
Part to the Whole. We ought more im- 


medaitely to think upon our own Self- 
04 Preſerya- 
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Preſervation, than that of another 
Mans: We owe more to our own Fa- 


mily, than to any ſtrange one: We owe 
more to our own Country, wherein 
we were born, educated, and protect- 
ed during our Infancy, than to any o- 
ther particular Society of Men which 
wie never ſaw: We owe more to any 
Particular, with whom we are more 
immediately charged by Nature or 
Providence, than to any other Parti- 
cular which we have no Relation to; 
but whenever any particular or private 
Intereſt ſtands in Competition with the 
publick Good, the — is always to 
be preferr d to the former. It is not 
allow d to preſerve our ſelves, by ruin- 
ing our Family; nor aggrandize our 
Family, by ruining our Country nor 
ſeek the Glory of our Country, by 
violating the Rights of Humanity: It 
is upon this Principle which the Law of 
Nature and Nations is founded. As the 
Subjects of every State ought to be ſub- 
ʒject to the Lawsof their Country, tho 
theſe Laws may ſometimes be contrary 
totheir private Intereſt; ſo every ſeparate 


Nation 
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Nation ſhould reſpect the Laws of the 
common Country, which are thoſe of 5 
Nature and Nations, in prejudice of its — 
own Intereſt and Aggrandizement : 50 
without this there would be no diffe- 8c 
| rence between Wars juſt and unjuſt; g, 

1 the moſt ambitious Conquerors would 
| uſurp the Dominion of their Neigh-|! 
bours, and thoſe Powers which have] cc 

the greateſt Strength, would pretend] c 
to have a Right in doing that which! 
they often do, contrary to all Law and] « 
Juſtice: What Difference there is be- « 
tween theſe Ideas and thoſe which] « 
teach us, That the Univerſe: is but} «- 
one and the ſame Commonwealth, go-|} c 
vern'd by one common Father; that . 

the Kings of the Earth are ſubject top 
the ſame general Law as the private «- 
Perſons of every State; and that this“ 
_eternal, immutable, and univerſal Law, 
is always to prefer the general Good | 

to any Particular ! 8 
} Libertines and Lovers of indepen bee 
5 dency will ſay, that it is not reaſom po 
1 able to introduce Maxims of Religion 
| into Policy. But I do not ſpeak of 


= revealed Religion; I on! 'y admit thoſe et 
; Prin- ws 
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the N Principles which are drawn from the 
Light of Nature: I only ſay what all 


the great Legiſlators and Philoſophers, 
both Greeks and Romans, have ſaid be- 


3 


fore me; viz. That it is impoſſible to 
it: f the true Principles of Policy, with- 
uld] out thoſe of Religion. (a) © There 
gh- „have been Philoſophers, (ſays Ci- 
are RO) who have deny'd, that the 
dad „ Gods concern'd themſelves in hu- 
ich mane Affairs. If this Opinion is 
ind true, what ſignifies Piety, Sanctity, 
be⸗ or Religion > For when theſe are 
ich deſtroy'd, every thing falls into 
Put] « Confuſion and Trouble: for in de- 
as 4 ftroying the Worſhip of the Divini- 


ty, we deſtroy alt Faith among 


to Men, all Society, and all Juſtice, 
ach; © the moſt admirable of all Virtues.” 

: t 
od (a) De Natura Deorum, Lib. r. Sunt enim 


Philoſophi, & fuerunt qui omnino nullam ha- 
wb¾ere cenſerent humanarum rerum procuratio- 

nem Deos. Quorum ſi vera ſententia eſt, que 
poteſt eſſe pietas? Que Sanctitas? que Religio? 
quibus ſublatis perturbatio vitæ ſequitur, & 
magna Confuſio, atque quidem haud ſcio an pi- 
etate adverſus Deos ſublata, fides etiam & ſoci- 
etas humani generis, & una excellentiſſima vir- 
tus Juſtitia tollatur. 
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It will be objected, perhaps, that [ant 
all which hath been ſaid concerning Pr. 
the Law natural, immutable, and com mL 
mon to all intelligent Beings, are Ro- Jon. 
mantick and Chimerical Ideas; that ten 
nothing is more contradictory than the 
Sentiments, and Cuſtoms of different 
Legiſlators, and different People con- 
cerning the Law of Nature; that 
PLATO would have eſtabliſhed 4 
Community of Wives; that Ly cl 
Gus ſeemed to approve Proſtitution: 
that So Low allow'd the Athenians to 
ſlay their own Children ; that the Per- 
Go eſpouſed. their Mothers. and 
Daughters ; the Seythiaus eat humane 
Fleſh; the Gemnlians and the BadGrian; 
were fo polite, as to allow their Wives 
to have Commerce with Strangers: 
So that there was no fixed and immu- 
table Law in which all the World a- La 
greed. On the contrary, .in every 
Country and State, that which one 
thinks juſt, another thinks uojuſt. But 
is this Reaſoning, to ſpeak thus ? All 
Men are not reaſonable, therefore Rea- 
ſon is only a Chimera: All Men do not 
perceive, through want of 222 
a 
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hat and Knowledge, the Reſemblancesand 
ing! properties of Lines; therefore, there 
\m- muſt be no Geometrical Demonſtrati- 
Noon. Man, indeed, is not always at- 
hat! tentive to this Dube of Nature; he 
the does not follow it, when he diſcovers 
it; for Diſobedience and want of At- 


ent 
on- tention, does not deſtroy the Force 
and Juſtice of this Law. It is not 


founded upon the Conſent of Nations, 
or free Con currence of Legiſlators, 
but upon the immutable. Conformity 
of our Being, to every thing about us. 
Let us examine what Men would do, 
if they Were reaſonable, and not what 
hey do when they follow their Paſſi- 
ons. 
Beſides, the gteatell part of theſe 
\buſes, are only the falſe Conſequen- 
; ces which the Pagans drew from this 
Law which we have been cſtabliſh- 
ery ſling. PrAro and LycurGus did 
not pretend to favour ſhameful and 
brutiſh Paſſions, but they allow'd the 
free Mixture of both Sexes, at a cer- 
ain Time of the Year, with Modeſty, 
o the end that their Children ſhould 
now no other Family than their 
ene n 
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Country; nor other Fathers, than the 
Preſervers of their Laws. A Maxim, 
contrary to the Sanity of our Marri- 
ages; a Maxim, however founded 
upon what theſe Legiſlators thought 
the Love of their Country. They de- 
ceived themſelves, without doubt, in 
the Conſequences ; but in deceiving 
themſelves, they aimed at this eternal 
and immutable Law, which every one 
ought to follow. (a) Cictro aſſure; 


us, that it was the Opinion of Pr aro 


and his Followers, the Stoicks, and all 
| the 


(a) CI c. Lib. 1. & 2. de Leg. & 4. de fu, 
Hanc igitur video ſapientiſſimorum fuiſſe ſen- 
tentiam, legem neque hominum ingeniis exco- 
gitatam, ſed æternum quiddam, quod univerſum 
Mundum regeret imperandi prohibendique fapi- 
entia. Ita principem legem illam & ultimam 
mentem eſſe dicebant. Omnia ratione aut co- 


gentis, aut vetantis Dei, Ex qua illa lex quam 
Dii humano generi dederunt rectè eſt laudata - 


O 
quæ vis (five lex) non modo ſenior eſt quam 


#tas populorum & civitatum, ſed æqualis, illius 
cœlum atque terras tuentis & regentis Dei 
quæ non tum deniq; * 1 lex eſſe cum ſcripu 
eſt, ſed tum cum orta eſt, orta autem ſimul ef 
cum mente divina. Quamobrem lex vera atque 
princeps apta ad jubendum & vetandum ratio 


eſt recta ſummi Jovis. | 
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the Antient Sages, That the Law was 
not an Invention of humane Wit, nor a 


Rule eſtabliſb d by different People; but 
ſomething eternal: That this hath not only 
| preceded the Origine of People and Societies, 


but that it is as antient even as the Di- 


vinity : That it did not begin to be a Law 
| wheu it was wrote, but that it was ſo 


from its firſt O 


rigive ; that its Origine is 
the ſame as the Divine Spirit, becauſe the 


true and ſovereign Law is no other than 


the ſupreme Reaſon of Great Jupiter. 


ITI. 
Man zs born a ſociable Creature. 


CHAP. 


Don't underſtand here, by being/ | 

ſociable, to live together, and ſee 
one another at certain Times and 
Places ; the wild Beaſts of the Foreſt 
do ſo : we may ſee each other daily, 
without being in Commerce of Soci- 
ety ; and live ſeparately from all Men, 
without being ſociable. By Society, 


I underſtand, a mutual Commerce or 


hide; 5 or all rational "I I. 
li- 
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obliged by the immutable Law of their 
Nature to live thus together. Theſe 
who have one and the ſame. common Law, 
ought to be regarded, ſays Cictro (a) 
as Citizens of one and the ſame City. The 
Univerſe (continues he) is one great Com- 0 


monwealth, of which the inferiour God. 
and Men are Citizens, and the Grand 
Omnipotent Being the Prince and Commen | ® 
Father of all. ] Reaſon is common to all, 
the Law is alſo common. (ſays the Em- 
peror Marcus Antoninus.) (b) The Lau] 
being common we are Fellow-Citizens ; ue] 
therefore live under one and the Same Go- 
vernment, and the whole World is conſe- 
quently but as one City. 
The Idea is bright and ſhining, and 
ſhews us, which is the firſt Principle Ire: 
among Men: All intelligent Beings, en 


who know themſelves, are oblig'd to we 
live Su 


li. 


(a) Cr. 1 Lib. de Leg. Inter quos : eſt com- 
munio legis Civitatis ejuſdem habendi ſunt : un- Nh 
de univerſus hic Mundus una Civitas communis ¶ the 
Deorum atque hominum exiſtimanda eſt. Qie 


(4) Lib. 4: b. 4. Ae? xowos, Ei 78 val def 
i vep@ xowis. Er Timo m\iTa4 iger, El Th M 
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live together in a mutual Commerce 
of Friendſhip, becauſe of their eſſen- 
tial Reſemblance to the common Fa- 
ther of Spirits, and their mutual Uni- 
on, as, Members of one and the ſame 
Commonwealth, which is govern'd by 


one and the * Law. It is thus that 


we conceive; there may be a Society 


of Love and Amity. among pure Spi- 


rits, whoſe. common Happineſs may 


be increaſed, by the Joy ard noble 
Pieaſure, which each other have in be- 
[holding one another happy and con- 


Gods ( ſpeaking as the Heathens) or 


It is thus, that the inferiour 


tather Divine Men, freed from corpo- 


real Bonds, may be able, and without 


our Perception, have a Society with 
wortal Men, by giving them inviſible 
Succours. 29ER 

From hence comes the Idea which 
the Pagans had of the Commerce, 


which they ſuppoſed to be between 


the Divinity and Men, and all the Fi- 
tions of be Gods, Demi-Gods, God- 


Men, and converſed with em in he- 
roick and fabulous Times : It is thus, 
B that 
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that every Man, as he is a rational Be- 
ing, independent of his Body and its I! 
Neceſſities, ought to regard himſelf as ? 
a Member of humane Society, a Citi- Þ 
zen of the Univerſe, and a Part of the o 
great Whole, the general Good of F 
l 
D 
C 
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which he ought to ſeek before his own 

rivate Intereſt. or 

But, beſides this firſt Principle of 
Union and Society, which is without c- 
doubt, the moſt noble, there are two | bi 
others which deſerve our Conſiderati- tl 

on; Viz. corporeal Indigency, 420. the 

Order of Generation. M 
The Indigencè of Man is greater bi 
than that of brute Beaſts : he is born | 0! 
weak, and incapable of helping Him- of 
ſelf, or asking the ſame from others; al 
all other Creatures, in the Space of |} fa 
ſome Weeks, are capable of helping uf 
themſelves with Neceſſaries for their t9 
Preſervation ; but Man, on the con- Bi 
trary, languiſhes ſome Years i in a State th 
of Infancy and Diſeaſes; he lives but 
by halves; he is not able, of himſelf, 
to ſecure himſelf : againſt/ the Injuries the 
of the Air, the Violence of Beaſts, and ter 
the Paſſions of . Mien $58 of ne! 
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The Author of Nature hath made 
Man thus indigent, in order to form 
Mankind into a neceſſary and uſeful 
Society; he might have created every 
one of us with ſufficient Happineſs and 
Perfection, to li ve ſingly and ſeparate- 
ly from all other Men; but he would 
not do ſo, becauſe he would give us 
Opportunity to imitate his communi- 
cative Goodneſs, by mutually contri- 
buring to each other's Happineſs, by 


the Duties of reciprocal Friendſhip. | 


The Sovereign Being hath bound 
Men together, not only by Indigency, 
but the mutual Want which they have 
one for another, and alſo by the Order 
of their Birth : He might have created 
all Mankind at once, in one and the 
ſame Sex, and without depending one 
upon another; but he was not willing 


to do ſo, becauſe the Obligations of 


Birth and Parentage ſhould ſtand in 
the ſame Place with thoſe of Love and 
Charity; and that the one ſhould con- 
tribute to form and ſtrengthen the o- 
ther. But I don't ſpeak, as yet, of Pa- 
ternal Power, nor of the Order of Ge- 
neration, as the Source of ee 

B 2 but 
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but only as it is a Spring of Union 
and Society. By this admirable Order 
ot Propagation, Fathers look upon 
their Children, as Part of themſelves ; 
and Children regard their Fathers, as 
Authors of their Exiſtence ; and thus 
they are diſpos'd to render each other 
the Duties of Tenderneſs and Grati- 
tude, of Love and Reſpect. 

Beſides this Bond of Union, which 
Gon hath form'd among Men, by the 
Order of Generation, there is ſtil one 
more, which reſults therefrom, and that 
is the Love of our Country: Men are 
not born ſo free as to ſubject them- 
ſelves to what Society they pleaſe, or 
to form new ones, according to their 
Caprice. Thoſe to whom we owe oar 
Birth, Preſervation and Education, re- 
quire from us a Right, which obliges 
us to acknowledge, reſpect, and love 
them. Our Country is nothing elſe but 
the Re- union of every Father of a. Family 
into one and the ſame Society. The 
Love of this Country is no Chimera, 
invented by. thoſe who. have a Deſire 
of governing; it is founded upon Pa- 
ternal Reſpect, and abſolutely Py 
or 


| World ſhould be common to all. Bur 
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for the Good of Society: For, if every 
one was allow'd to abandon his Coun- 
try, as a Traveller who paſſes from 
City to City for his own'Pleaſure- or 
Advantage, there would be no more 
any fixed and conſtant Society upon 
Faro: 17 

All Men, originally, were Members 
of one and the ſame Family; they all 
ſpoke the ſame Language, and they all 
frould have but one and the ſame Law: 
but having Joſt this Principle of Uni- 
on, which had rendred them all equal- 
ly Citizens of the Univerſe ; it was, 
therefore, no further neceſſary that the 


for the preventing Men from being Va- 
grants and Vagabonds upon Earth, 
without any ies, Union or Rule, 
it was neceſſary to fix, and bind them 
to particular Societies, by different 
Languages, Laws and Climates. 

Men are born ſociable, by the com- 
mon and immutable Law of their Na- 
ture, by corporeal Indigency, and by 
the Order of Generation. 

Far from hence be all thoſe mon- 
irous Ideas, which teach us, that Man 

My - is 
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is naturally and originally obliged to 
. be ſociable, only for Fear of being op- 
preſs d; that if he was ſure of ſuffer- 
ing nothing, he would live free and in- 
dependent from all others; that Soci- 
eties only form themſelves by arbitra- 
ry Contracts, as Companies of Mer— 
chants, who freely aſſociate themſelves 
for the Sake of Commerce, and retire 
therefrom when they do not find it 
for their Advantage. It is true, that] 
Fear, Avarice, Ambition, and other] 
Paſſions, render Government and Sub- 
ordination neceſſary ; but to be ſoci- 
able, is an eſſential Character of Hu-] 
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5 manity. 
CHAP. IV. Fl 
Al Men are born, more or le, 
unequal. 5 


HO Men may be all of thÞ 
ſame Species, capable of the ſam 
Happineſs, and equally Images of th 
Divinity, yet they very much decei'F 


themſelves, who believe this Equali 
0 
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of Nature incompatible with true Sub- 
ordination. Ir is certain, that Men 
much differ from one another, accor- 
ding to their perſonal Qualities ; their 
Being 1s of the ſame Species, but their 
Manners are infinitely difterent, and 
theſe Differences are the Foundations 
of a Superiority antecedent to every 

Contract, and may be reduced to two 
general Heads, viz. the natural Supe- 
riority which there is in the Order of 
Minds; and the neceſſary Dependance 
which there is in the Order of corpo- 
real Generation. 5 
Wiſdom, Virtue, and Courage, have 
a natural Right to Preference. 
By Natural Right, I mean, a Power 
founded upon the Law of Nature ; ac- 
- cording to the Law of Nature, no Man 
= ought to rule over another; all Men 
ought to ſubmit themſelves to Reaſon; 
it is ſhe alone who hath a Right to 
command; and thoſe who are capable 
ol diſcovering that which is moſt rea- 
ſonable, are the moſt wiſe; thoſe who 
are able to follow her, in oppoſition 
to their Paſſions, are the molt virtuous ; 
and thoſe who are capable of executing 
ä B 4 Rea- 
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Reafon to others, by the Impreſſions 


of Reſpect and Fear, are the moſt cou- 
ragious, and have, without doubt, more 
Right to be choſen to command, than 
ignorant, wicked, and feeble Perſons. 
It is thus that ſome certain Men, by 
the Superiority of their Mind, Wiſdom, 


Virtue and Valour, are born fit to 


80: 


vern, whilſt there are 2 vaſt Number 


of others, who have not the like 


EN 


lents to obey. The Order of Proyi- 
dence required that there ſhould be a 
Government, and, conſequently, Sub- 


ordination : it mult needs be, that 


the 


Order of Nature contrived it thus, 


and that there ſhould be different 


na- 


tural Talents to ſupport this Subordi- 


nation. | 


But beſides this Superiority, which 
proceeds from perſonal Qualities, there 


is another which comes from the 
tural Order of Generation. 


na- 


The Lovers of Independency endes 


your to abuſe Paternal Reſpect, 
many frivolous Arguments. Me 
nothing ( {ay they) to our Fathers, 


having been the Inſtruments of our Birth; 
the Intention of our Fathers in begetting u 
| ; wel 


by 


O due 
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was more to procure Pleaſure to himſelf, 
than to gi ve us our Beings, 
The Deſign of the Benefactor, whe- 
ther more or leſs diſintereſted, does 
not deſtroy the Benefit. Whatever may 
be the Intenticn of our Parents in be- 
getting us, it is certain that our Bo- 
dies are Part of their Subſtance; they 
are thelnſtruments of our Exiſtence, and 
conſequently, we ought always to re- 
gard them, as the firſt Cauſes of all 
the Happineſs which may befall us. We 


often owe very little to the Creature, 


who is only the Inſtrument, and ſimple 
Occafion of the good Things which 
flow from the Author of all Goodneſs, 
but we owe every thing to his Ocder; 


for his Deſign in eſtabliſhing this Or- 


der of Generation was only to unite. 
Men, and oblige them to render each: 
other the mutual Duties of Tenderneſs 
and Acknowledgment, of Love and 
Suhmiſſion. 1 | 
Paternat Power is further founded 
upon the Obligations which we have 
to our Parents, for the Protection of 


our Bodies, and the Education of our 


Minds: dy rhe one, they give us thoſe 


5 ne- 
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neceſſary Succours in the extream Weak- 


neſs of our Infancy ; by the other, they 
render us capable of knowing our dit- 


ferent Duties, when we are arrived to Þ 


Years of Diſcretion: According to di- 
vine and humane Order, Providence, 


and Policy, Fathers are anſwerable to 


Gop and Man for what they make 
their Children do before they come to 
Years of Diſcretion. Every Father of 
a Family, antecedently to every Con- 
tract, hath therefore a Right to govern 
his Children ; and they are obliged in 
Gratitude to reſpe& him, even after 
they come to Years of Reaſon, as the 
Author of their Birth, and Cauſe of 
their Education. 

A State of Equality and Indepen- 
dency, wherein all Men would have an 


equal Right to judge and command, 


would therefore be contrary to the Or: 
der of Generation,. and abſolutely in- 
conceivable, unleſs we conceive, with 
the Poets, that Men ſpawn as Frogs, 
or that they depart the World like the 
Companions of Capmvs, all at once, 
with all the Strength and Proportion 
of perfect Age; this State would by 

i ao 
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* moſt ignorant Perſons, and incapable 


N incompatible with blind humane Na- 


never continue upon the Level with o- 


ſelf above them; Self- Love makes Men 
idolize themſelves, and tyrannize over 
others when they can do it with Im- 
punity; the greateſt Partizans of this 
imaginary Equality have always been 
the moſt deſpotick Maſters, when they 
have had Power in their Hands : That 
- amiable Equality where Reaſon alone 
- preſides, cannot ſubſiſt among deceitful 
Nen; ſuperficial and ſhallow Capaci- 
ties may dazzle themſelves with the 
bright Ideas thereof, but profound 
Knowledge and Underſtanding will 
ſet us Tight. 
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alſo contrary to Reaſon, becauſe the 
of judging, would pretend to have as 
much Right in commanding and de- 
termining, as the moſt able Judges, 


and brighteſt Capacities. 
This perfect Equality is abſolutely 


ture, who is ſeduc'd by Paſſions. Men 
who love Power and Authority will 


thers, when he has Power to raiſe him- 


CHA p. 
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Of the Neceſſity of Sovereign 
Authority. 


F Men would follow the Law of | 
JH Nature, they would do that for the Þ 
Love of Virtue which they do for Fear Þ | 
and Intereſt ; they would have no oc- ÞÞ 1 
caſion for poſitive Laws, nor exemplary 
Puniſhments : Reaſon would be the 
common Law; Men would live in Sim- Þ { 
plicity without Pride, in mutual Com- | 
merce without Propriety, and in Equa- a 
tity without Jealouſy : They: would Þ fi 
know no other Superiority but that of e 
Virtue, nor no other Ambition but m 
that of being generous and difintereſt- Þ 
ed: This is without doubt the Idea of Þ hi 
this State ſo conformable to reaſonable m 
Nature, which gave Occaſion to all þ 

the Poetical Fictions of the Golden 
Age, and firſt State of Man. 
Sacred and Profane Annals convince 
us, that Men did not long follow this 
Natural Law; and our 9 
wil 
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will inform us why it is not follow d 
at preſent. 
Immoderate Self. Love hath rendred 
Men capable ot two Paſſions, unknown 
even to brute Beaſts, wiz. Avarice and 
Ambition: an unſatiable Deſire of ap- 
of Þ propriaring to themſelves what they 
he do not ſtand in need of, and attri- 
ar Þ buting to themſelves a. SUPCriOril 
c- Þ© which Nature hath not given. 7 
ry la beholding humane Nacure, thus 
he blind and — by the Paſſions, we can 
n- © ſee. nothing in Men but a ſavage Li- 
a- | berty, where every one would: pretend 
a Þ and'conteſt every thing, where Reaſon 
d fignifies nothing, becauſe every one 
of calls Reaſon the Paſſton which ani- 
it mates him; where there is neither Pro- 
t- perty, Dominion, nor Right, unleſs in 
of Þ him which is the ſtrongeſt; which 
le may come to every one in their Turns, 
it © Government is therefore abſolutely 
n | neceſſary for regulating the Properties 
of Goods and Eſtates, and the Ranks 
e or Degrees which every one ſhould. 
is hold in Society; to the end that every 
e thing ſhould- not become a Prey, and 
erery one a Slave to the Strongeſt. | 
Order 
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Order requires, that the ignorant t 
and fooliſh Multitude ſhould not have | 
the Liberty of judging by themſelves, 7 
and doing every thing which they 
thought a propos : It is abſolutely ne- Þ S 
ceſſary (unleſs Men would live in di- 
mal Anarchy, where the ſtrongeſt do 
what they pleaſe) that there ſhould be 
a Supream Power, to whoſe Deciſions Þ 
every Perſon ſhould ſubmit. | 
It is therefore neceſſary, that every 
Government ſhould be abſolute. I do 
not underſtand here by Abſolute, an Ar- 
bitrary Power of doing every thing as 
a Perſon. pleaſes, without any other 
Rule or Reaſon than the Deſpotick 
Will of one or more Perſons. God | 
forbid : that I ſhould attribute ſuch a 
Power to the Creature, which the So- 
vereign Being hath not; his abſolute | 
Dominion is not founded upon a blind 
Will; his Sovereign Will is always re- 
gulated by the immutable Law of his 
Wiſdom. Let us then reje&, with a 
Celebrated Poet (a) of our Tunes, 
| theſe 
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(2) Athalie de Racine. | 3 : { 
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| ſhould bs among Men Superiority and 
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theſe monſtrous Ideas of Arbitrary 
Power, which teach, That Kings have 
no other Bridle than their own Mill; that 
they ought to ſacrifice every thing to their 
Supream Grandeur ; that the People are 


ordained to Labour and Sorrow ; and are 


to be governed by a Sceptre of Iron. 

By Abſolute Power I mean no other 
than a Power of judging in the dernier 
Reſſort. In every Government it is ne- 
ceſſary that there ſhould be ſuch a Su- 
pream Power: for ſince we cannot 
multiply Powers to Infinity, we mult 
abſolutely fix upon ſome Degree of 
Authority ſuperiour to- all others, the 
Abuſe « which ought to be reſerved 
to the Knowledge and Vengeance of 
Gop alone. jr 

For whatſoever the Form of Go- 
vernment may be, whether Monarchy, 
Ariſtocracy, Democracy, or Mixed; 
it is always neceſſary that we ſhould 
ſubmit to a Sovereign Decifion ; for it 
implies a Contradiction to ſay, there 
ſhould be ſome one above that which 


holds the higheſt Station. 


The abſolute Neceſſity that there 
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Subordination, is a convincing Proof, 
that Government in general is not an Þ 
' Eſtabliſbment ſo freely to be diſpenſed Þ 
with; nothing would be more per- 
nicious in Practice than this Prin- 
ciple : In every free Contract, the Con- 
tractors are always in the right of break- | 
ing it, when one Side fails in the Con- 
ditions ſtipulated : So according to 
this Argument, every particular Pet- 
fon becomes free and independent from 
the Sovereign Authority when it acts 
unjuſtly. Government therefore is no 
more ſafe; it is not Royalty alone 
which is in danger, the moſt venerable 
Senates, and Commonwealths, tho 
moſt wifely eſtabliſhed, are always ex- 
poſed to the moſt frightful Anarchy. 
Forms of Government may be in- 
different, and more or leſs perfect; but 
Independency and Anarchy are abſo- . 
lutely inconfiſtent with the Wants off 
Humane Nature, and quite contrary to 
the Nature of Society: it is therefore Þ 
neceſſary for the preferving of Order Þ 
and Peace, that Men ſhould be ſubject 
to ſome Supream Power. 1 3 
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By this Union of the Body Politick, 


under one or more Sovercigns, every 
particular Perſon acquires as much 
Strength as all the Society in common: 
For, if there were Ten Millions of 
Men in a Commonwealth, and every 
one ſhou d reſiſt each other, what Con- 

fuſions would enſue? But by their De- 

pendance upon a S$upfeam Power, it 


would l:cep em all in order, 30d pre- 
rent them from hurting e | 
This Multiplication of $ 
grand Body Politick, reſembles that of 
every Member of the humane Body : 
Separate them and they have yo Vi- 
gour, but by their mutual Union the 
common Strength increaſes, and all 
together they make a ſtrong and vigo- 
rous Body. 


each other. 
trength in the 


Sabordination and Government be- 


ing neceſſary, let us ſee what is the 
Source of Sovereign Authority. 


CH AE. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Source of Sovereign Au 
thority. 


Y the Supream Authority 1s un- 

derſtood, a Power of making Law, 
and puniſhing the Violaters thereof, even 
with Death. 

The Sovereign Reaſon alone hath 
the original Right of ſetting Bounda- 
ries to the Liberty of the Creature by 
Laws. The All- powerful Creator, who 
gives Life, hath only the Right of 
raking it away. It is Gop only whoſe 
Dominion over his Creature is abſo- 
lute ; who fully and eſſentially enjoys 
the Right of ruling them, and puniſh- 
ing their Diſobedience : There 1s, 
therefore, but one primitive Source of 
all Authority, which is the natural De- 
pendency which we have from Gov, 


who is the Sovereign Wiſdom and Au- 


thor of our Being. 
The abſolute Neceſſity, that there 
ſhould be ſome Supream Authority 
upon 
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upon Earth, to make Laws, and pu- 


niſh the Violaters thereof, is as con- 


vincing a Proof, that Gop who eſſen- 
tially loves Order, would have his Au- 
thority committed to ſome Sovereign 
© Tudges, as if he had declared the ſame 
to all Mankind by expreſs Revelation. 


The Right then which one or more 


/ Perſons have of governing preferably to 


others, comes only from the expreſs 
Order of Providence. As in Phyſicks, 
or Natural Philoſophy, there is one ſe- 
cret and univerſal Action of the firſt 
Motion, which is the only Source of 
all the Force, Order, and Movements, 
which we ſee in Nature; ſo in the Go- 
vernment of the World is one Sovereign 
and ſecret Providence, who diſpoſes e- 


very thing according to his eternal De- 


ſigns. Every Moment of our Exiſtence 


1s bound up with one Eternity. of future 


Ages; and the Things which we do 
every Moment have a Conformity to 
what may happen at all other Times: 
The internal Liberty of the Creature 
continues perfect, abſolute, and indepen- 
dent of all Pre- determination, Fore- 
knowledge, or Order, which conſtrains 

f or 
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But the outward State, 


44 
or deſtroys it: 


Lid 


Rank and Circumſtances which every Þ the 


one of us is in, are regulated by Weights 
and Mealures. All the different Events 
which appear to tlind Men as the Et- 
ſects of Chance, are ſo link'd together, 
that they contribute to accompliſh the 
Deſigns of the Sovereign Being, who 
condutts every thing to its proper End; 
that which even often appears the mok 
unworthy of our Attention, becomes 
the Spring of the greateſt Changes; the 


jeaſt Motion of an Atom may cauſe! in- Nor 


numerable Revolutions in the World! 
A {mall venomous Inſect flying in the 
Air ſtings the Hand of a young Prince, 
it is inflam'd, the Inflammation in- 
creaſes, the Royal Infant dyes, there 
ariſes Diſputes about the Succeſſion, 
all Europe is intereſted therein, Wars. 
every-where commence, Empires are 
overthrawn, and the Primum Mobile of 
all theſe Revolutions was only the A- 
Eton of an inviſible Animal. It is not 
therefore by Chance that ſome of us 
are born poor, and others rich; {ſome 
great, and others ſmall ; ſome Kings, 
and others Subjects: This unequal Di- 
viſion 


WI 
ent 
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vilion of the Goods and Honours of 
the World proceeds from an infinite 
Wiſdom, who knows what is conyeni- 
ent to every one of his Creatures. 
N From hence great Perſons have Op- | 
portunity ot imitating the Divine Boun- 
ty, by protecting the Small; and mean 
Perlons of acknowledging their Grati- 
tude, in returning Services to the Great; 
and by this mutual Commerce of good 
| Offices they would maintain the Union 
and Order of Society, the Diſtinction 


I of Ranks and Qualities, which of them- 


ſelves are of no Value, ſhould prevent 
great Men from deſpiling their Iuferi- 
ours, and engage mean Perſons to re- 
rect their Superiours; becauſe Order 
requires, that there ſhou!d be a Sub- 
ordi nation among Men. This Inequa- 
lity of Ranks and Qualities which of- 
ten revolt, when we look upon Perſons 
as only cloath'd therewith, become 
however juſt ; when we conſider them 
as theCon ſequences of Order,efſtabliſh- 
ed for preſerving the Peace of Society. 
To violate the Rights of Subordi- 
nation, is a Crime of- High-Treaſon a- 
gainſt Heaven ; to overthrow the Su- 

peri- 


—— 
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periority of Ranks, to reduce Men to Þg 
an imaginary Equality ; to envy the Þn 
Fortune and Dignity of others. and to b 
_ be diſcontent with the Meanneſs of our Nx 
own Condition, is to blaſpheme againſt I p 
Providence, and to attack the Rights he 
of the Sovereign Father of the Uni- tl 
verſe, who gives to all his Creatures 
Places convenient for em. And this is Nen 
the ſure and immutable Foundation of 16 
all lawful Authority. de 
Nothing, conſequently, is more falſe Þ w] 
than this Idea of the Lovers of Inde- Hale 
pendency, that all Authority reſides o- Þth 
riginally in the People, and that it Þ 
comes from the Ceſſion which every I ple 
Perſon makes to one, or more Magi- NI 
1 ſtrates, of his inherent Right of g0- N wc 
| verning himſelf. is 
This Idea is founded only upon the Noye 
| falſe Suppoſition of every Man being Nas 
| born for himſelf, out of all Society, Þnor 


the only Object of his own Cares, and Þ Juſ 
a Rule to himſelf; that he is abſolutely Þ I 
born his own Maſter, and free to go- ÞCrc 
vern himſelf as he will. We have al- Napp 
ready ſhewn, that Man, antecedently Þ Th 
to yy free Contract, to every Form I mal 
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of Government, and to every Agree- 
ment expreſs or tacite, is born a Mem- 
ber of Society, the publick Good of 
which he ought to prefer to his oẽ n 
private Intereſt, and conſequently, that 
he is not born his own Maſter, nei- 
ther is he a Law to himſelf. | 


It is true, that free Conſent, or Force, 


expreſs or tacit, of à free People, to the 
Government of one or more King. 
doms, may probably be a Canal thro' 
which the Supream Authority glides 
along, but i it is not 15 Source or Spring 
thereof. 


This Couſent is ſnochion but a ſim- 


ple Declaration of the Will of G op, 
which manifeſts thereby, to whom he 
would have his Authority intruſted. Ir 


is he alone who ſovereignly preſides 
over humane Councils, who rules them 
as he pleaſes, and who gives Gover- 
nors to Nations, as Inſtruments of his 
Juſtice and Mercy. # 

But though Providence diſpoſes of 
Crowns at Pleaſure, yet it does not 
approve every thing which it permits. 
There are certain general Laws, which 
make it appear, that G op not only 

permits 
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permits things, bur alſo that they are 
by his Order ;, theſe general Laws ate 
the Foundations of the Civil. Law, and 
are eltabliſhed for the conſtant Rules of 
our Duties, and certain Signs of that 
which is right and that which is 


wrong. 


But in Policy, — cd A general _ 


are-all conſiſtent Eſtabliſhments with 
the Order and Union of Secicty, which 


being by their Nature fixed and pal- | 


pable, prevent the Deſtruction of Sub- 
ordination, and alſo, that the ſupreme 
Authority, ſo neeeſſary among Men, 
ſhould: not become a Prey to the Am- 
bition of thoſe who would aſpire there- 
- Let us ſee what are the Means of 
fixing the Supreme Authority, and 
aſcend even to the Origine of Nations, 
and firſt Inſtitution of Civil Satte 
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| Of the Origine of Civil Societies. 
1 Shall not here propoſe the divine 


Authority of the Bible; I ſhall only 


| ſpeak of its Antiquity, which cannot 
| be queſtion'd, without producing ſome 
other Hiſtory more authentick. Mo- 
skEs, the moſt ancient of all Legiſla- 
tors and Hiſtorians, aſſures us, That 
all Men deſcended from two Perſons 
conjugally united, and that after the 
Deluge, there only remained the Fa- 
mily of Noan; which being divided 
into three Branches, and afterwards 
- © ſubdivided into innumerable Nations; 
| their Children multiplying tlic mſelves 
into many Families, ſpread themſelves 
over the Face of the Earth, divide it 
among them, and become Fathers of 
different Nations: The Poſterity of 


ar Er ſpread themſelves over Eu- 


rope; that of S n E M, over Aa; and that 
of Cu am, over Africa. 


If the Origine of other Nations 


vas as clear and certain as thoſe which 


C + 
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the Sacred Scriptures make mention I di 
of, the Roots of all the Branches of th 
Mankind might be diſcovered. th 

The Greeks, whoſe Hiſtories are the Þ 
moſt ancient and authentick of allwe 182 

know among the Heathens, have given Þ fir 
us the ſame Idea of the Propagation Þth 
of Mankind, and the Origine of Nati- I mi 
ons: ThePelaſgians, according to them, I lo 
are deſcended from Per as6us, the Son I Fa 
of Ju p IT ER; the Hellenians, from ¶ de 
HEI IL EN, the Son of Dx vic ar 10»; FEv 
the Heraclides, from HER cur Es, Cc. ſel 
I ſuppoſe that the Annals of Antiqui- Ned 
ty ſo far backwards, muſt needs be ane 
very obſcure, and often fabulous: I Þthe 
only obſerve, that the Hiſtorians of all Þ ſeſ 
Countries agree in ſhewing us, that the Nin 
different People which cover the Face 
of the Earth, are deſcended from dit- 
ferent Children of one and the ſame Þ 
Father; and that all Nations are for- 
med from the Multiplication of one Eri 
and the ſame Trunk, into many Bran- 
ches. 

Nothing is more copformabie chan 
this Idea to what we ſee every. Day 
in all Countries of the World, where 
different 
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On | different Families and Tribes derive: 
of their Origine from one common Fa- 
ther. 

All the ancient Traditions as well 
Sacred as Profane, aſſure us, That the 
firſt Men lived a very long time: By 
this length of humane Life, and the 
multiplicity of Wives which was al- 
lowed to one Man, a great number of 
Families ſaw themſelves reunited un- 
der the Authority of one Grand Father. 
Every Father ofa Family poſſeſſed him- 
{elf with ſuch a Portion of uninhabit- 
ed Land as he thought convenient, 
and divides it among his Children; and 
their Children ſeizing upon new Poſ- 
all F elfe ons, proportionably as they encreaſe 
the in Number; ſo the Family of one ſingle 
Man, ſoon becomes a People, gover- 
ned by him whom we ſuppoſe to have 
been the firſt Father of them all; the 
eldeſt Children would acquire Autho- 
City over their Poſterity, by the ſame 
aternal Rights as the common Fa- 
ther had acquired his over them: They 
enter into Conſultation with him, an 
have a Share in the publick Admini- 
ian Every Father ſubmits to the 
nt C 2 common 
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common Father, and governs in con- 
cert with him, the Country, the Na- 
tion, or the grand Family. 

1 do not ſay, that Paternal Power 
alone gives Fathers an inherent Right 
over the Lives and Liberties of their 
Children; that is not the Source of So- 
vereign Authority; but it is the firſt Þ 
and principal Canal through which this Þ 
Authority paſſes to Men: The Order 
of Generation ſubjects all Children to 
the Con uct of their Fathers, until 
they come to Years of Reaſon ; and 
even after that time, it is natural to re- 
ſpe& them, as they have been the In- 
ſtruments of our Exiſtence, the Pre- 
ſervers of our Lives during Infancy, 
and the Cauſes of our Education It 
is thus that Paternal Authority at the 
beginning became Sovereign Autho- 
rity: for as it is at ſo'utely neceſſaty 
that there ſhould be a Supream Power 
among Men, it is natural to think that 
Fathers of Families, who were uſed 
to govern their Children from their Þ 
Childhood, were rather Depoſitaries 
of rhe Supreme Authority, than young Þ ni 
Perſons without Experience, and any Þ ©: 
natural Power. This 
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This is the firlt Ocigine of Govern- 


ment and ancient Authority, ſo re- 
ſpected among the Jews, Spartans, Ro- 
maus, and all other Nations in the 
World, either polite or barbarous: It 
is for this that Kings were formerly 
called Fathers in almoſt all Languages: 
It is for this Reaſon, in ſhort, that the 
Word Nation, ſignifies no more than a 


great Number of Families deſcended 


from one and the ſame Father. 


Mankind continuing to multiply 


more and more, Families ſubdivide 
themſelves; and not finding themſelves 
any more ſubject by Paternal Autho- 
rity to one ſingle Chief from whom they 
all deſcended, they form different So- 
cieties: Some turn themſelves into a 
Monarchical State, by the Authority 
vhich ſome one among em hath gain- 
ed over the Multitude, by his Courage, 


Virtue, or Wiſdom: Others fearing 
the Abuſe of Authority in the Hands 
of one ſingle Perſon, div ide it among 


many Perſons: 


Others, in fine, being willing to u- 


| nite all the Advantages both of the 
one and the other Government, by 


C3 compo- 
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compoſing a Mixture of each Kind, 
founded upon the Neceſſity that there 
 fhould be ſome fixed Form, which 
fhould not be ſubje& to the Caprice o of 
every ſingle Perſon. 
Theſe Forms having been once eſta 
bliſhed, it ſhould never be allowed to 
change them: The ſame Reaſon which 
renders Government in general nece- 
ſary, requires alſo, that the Form : | 


it ſhould be ſacred and inviolable : 


Men would be always in Trouble 1 
there was no Government, ſo would Þ 
they be always expoſed to violent Agi- 
tations, if the Forms of Eſtabliſhed 
SGovernment ſhould be changed at the Þ 
Pleaſure of every private Perſon who Þ 
ſets up for a Reformer thereof. No- 


thing therefore ſhould be more Sacred 


to Nations, than the Primitive and 
Fundamental Conſtitution of States. 
Whatſoever the Form of Government 


may be, and whatſoever Faults or A. 


| buſes may appear therein, if it hath 
been eſtabliſhed Time out of Mind, 
if it hath been confirmed by long Uſe 
and Cuſtom, it is not allowed particu- 

lar Perſons to alter it, nor deſtroy it, 


without 
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| without the Conſent of the Sovereign 
Power. | 


The Reaſon is, becauſe it is very 


dangerous to change even the moſt im- 


perte& Forms of Government,to which 


People have accuſtomed - themſelves, 
and letting Subjects take upon them a 
Right of making theſe Changes. If 
they are once allowed this Power, 
there will be no fixed Rule to ſtop the 
| Inconſtancy of the Multitude, or the 
Ambition of turbulent Spirits, who 
will be always deceiving the Populace, 
under the ſpecious Pretence of Reform- 
ing the State, and Correcting its A- 
buſes. The People therefore cannot 
change a Monarchy into a Republick, 
| nor à Republick into a Monarchy, 
nor make Elective an Hereditary King- 
dom. The Senate and People of Rome 
| had Power to give the perpetual Di- 
catorſhip to a ſingle Man, and make him 
Emperor: But STIL LA, CATALINE, 

and Cs AR, were Uſurpers, becauſe 


they ſeized upon the Sovereign Autho- 
rity, notwithſtanding the Senate, in 


. © whom reſided the Supreme Power of 
the Roman Commonwealth. An ab- 


C 4 ſolute 
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ſolute King may relinquiſh his Prero- | 
gative ; but if the People compel him 


to do ſo by Force, they become Re- 


ls. 5 
Ir is thus that deceitful Men, being 


incapable becauſe of their Prejudices Þ 
and Paſſions, or the narrow Bounda- | 
ries. of their Minds, to judge of what 
is abſolutely beſt, that there ſhould be 
therefore ſome Principle leſs doubtful Þ 
than the apparent Goodneſs of Things, 
for fixing the Rights of Sovereignty ; Þ 


and this can be noother than the An- 


tiquity of Cuſtoms, or the Conſent of 
the Power who holds the ſupre me Rank 
in the State. We know what the great f 


Ligiſlator of the Jews ſays ¶ Deut. xxvij. 


17. )C urſed is he which removeth his Neigh- Þ 
bour's Land-Mark : but the Rights of it 


Sovereignty, Thrones, and Empires, 
ought to be more ſacred than an A* 
cre of Land. 


Let us ſhew from theſe Principles, | 


the Syſtem of thoſe who aſcribe every 
thing to Providence; maintaining, that 
a King de Fatto, is a King de Jure. Let 
us afterwards examine the Objections 
of the K againſt Heredi- 

_ tary 
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ro- Þ tary Right; let us endeavour; in ſine, 
im to refute the pernicious Maxims of 
e- the Lovers of Independency, concern- 
ing Rebellion againſt the Sovereign 
Authority. 2714 21 21 
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C n a x. VIII. Ia 
| Of a King de Facto, and a King 
de Jure. ; 


COME conſiderable Authors have 
O maintain'd, That Go v being the 
only Source of all Authority, we ought 
at lot only to obey actually what the So- 
ij. vereignty commands, but alſo ackno w- 
þ- ledge its Authority as lawful, becauſe 
of it is by Gop's Permiſſion ; and this is 
es, what they call a King of Providence. 
A- Simple divine Permiſſion, never gives 
zy Right: We muſt ſubmit to every 
es, thing which Go permits, but we 
ry & muſt not always approve it as juſt: 
at there is a great deal of difference be- 
et Þ tween obeying a King of Providence, 
ns and acknowledging his Right as law- 
li- ful. It is neceſſary that the Taxes 
ry | 1 which 


d 
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which an Uſurper impoſes ſhould be 


paid; that the Civil-Laws which be 
makes ſhould be obeyed ; and thatPeo- 
ple ſhould ſubmit in general to all his 
Ordinances, which are neceſſary for 


preſerving the Order and Peace of So- 


ciety; but this Obedience muſt nevet 
go ſo far, as to approve the Injuſtice 
of his Uſurpation, much leſs to ſwear 
that he hath a Right to the Crown, 
which he hath ſ{eiz'd upon by Violence. 
It is certain (ſays the celebrated GR o- 
TIUS) that the juridical Acts which an 


Uſurper who is in Prſſeſſion exerciſes, 


have an obligatory Power, not by vertue oj 
his Right, becauſe he hath none, but be- 
cauſe he that hath the true Right over the 
State, would rather that the Uſurper's Or- 
dinances ſhould take place in that Interval, 


than his Dominions ſhould fall into deplo- 


rable Confuſion; as without doubt they 
would, if the Laws were aboliſhed, and 
the Exerciſe of Juſtice interrupted. .\_ 

The Partiſans of a King of Provi- 
dence, have recourſe to Maxims of 
Chriſtianity to juſtthe their Opinion. 
CESAR ( ſay they) was an Uſur- 
per; yet Jesvs CHRIS r and his A- 
. poſtles 
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poſtles commanded Obedience to Ro- 
man Emperors. It may be anſwered, 


according to the Opinion of the be 


Roman Hiſtorians of thoſe Times, that 
Rome could no longer ſubſaſt under 2 
Republican Form; therefore it was * 
ſolutely neceſſary, that the Unity 


the Supreme Power ſhould enn 4-4 
the Diſorders and Civil Wars which 


contigually happened among the Heads 


of Parties, who aſpired toi the Sove- 


| reignty. The Provinces (ſays Tacrrus) 


would not ſhew any Repugnancy at thus 


neu Government, becauſe the Senate and 
People were continually oppreſſed ly the 
continual Quarrels of Great Men, and the 
Avarice of Magiſtrates ; againſt. whom they 
ad in vain implored the Benefit of the 
Laws, which yielded to Strength, Faction 
and Money. 


Monarchy therefore being neceſſary 


for the Repoſe of Rome, none had more 
Right to the Imperial Crown than the 
CESARS. If this Anſwer is uncer- 


tain, here is one that is not. | 
Jorius CESAR was an Ufarper 
as well as his Succeffor AuGuvsTus:. 


but I de that TIB EIZIUSs, who 


reigned 


— 
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reigned in the Time of our Saviour; 
and to whom he ordained to pay Tri- 
bute, was ſo in any Sence: CESAR 
changed the Form of Government by 
Force, Violence, and other heinous 
Crimes; AuGusrvu s gains the Au- 
thority of the Senate, Magiſtrates and 
Laws, in the weak and languiſhing 
Times of the Commonwealth; but the 
plenary and free Ceſſion, which the Pa- 
triciam, Pleberans, Roman Knights, and 
all the Orders made of the Sovereign 
Authority to Tizzx1vs, is one of 
the moſt authentick Acts in all Hiſto- 
ry. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the Refuſal which this Emperor made 
of the Imperial Crown, and the ar- 
dent Supplications which the Senate 
made on their Knees, that he would 
accept it. Tho' the Character of Ti- 
BERIDS ſufficiently ſhews, that his 
Refufals were all feint, yet the Ceſſion 
which they made him of the Sove- 
reign Authority, was formal and au- 
thentick. He was therefore, proper- 
A ſpeaking, the firſt lawful Emperor, 
 tbecanle he was choſen by thoſe who 

hadarmeRightof Election. He * 

. e 
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ed the Form of the Government of 
Rome; but it was with the Conſent of 


thoſe in whom the Supreme Power at 


that Time reſided, wiz. the Senate 


and Roman People: for no body doubts 
but in ſome ſuch Caſes the Supreme 
Power of a Nation may change its 
Form of Government; it is a lawfut 
Method, and conſiſtent with Order, 
when it does not expoſe us to Anar- 


chy. But in Kingdoms, where the Su- 


preme Power is not in the Senate, where 
the different Orders, whether they be 
Patricians orPlebeians,are only the Coun- 


ſellors of the King, it is certain that 
their ſubaltern and ſubordinate Power 
can never act independently from the 
Royal and Supreme Power, without 


expoſing the Kingdom to moſt dread- 
ful Anarchy and Confuſion. 4 

There are another ſort of Politici- 
ans, who maintain, that the Heredi- 
tary Right of Crowns is a Chimera; 
which we are now going to examine. 


2 Fa. p 
— 
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7 he Hereditary Right” of Lands, 
aud that of 8525 are found. 
ed 1 the ſame Principle. 


Y Right in general is underſtood, 
the Porver of doing aud poſſeſſi ing cer- 
zain Things according to Law, The Law 
is either Natural or Civil, and conſe- 
quently Right is either Natural or Civil. 
The Law of Nature being founded 
upon Sovereign Reaſon, it is immu- 
table, eternal, and univerſal, even as 
Reaſon it ſelf. If Men were in a State 
of knowing and following always this 
Law, there would be no occaſion for 
Civil Laws ; every one would haye his 
own Law within himſelf : But the Ig- 
norance and Malice of Men, hinder- 
ing them from diſcovering and loving, 
this pure Law of Nature, they lie un- 
der a neceſſity of eſtabliſhing Civil 
Laws, that is to ſay, Rules of Conduct, 
' accommodated to the particular Cir- 
cumſtances of every Society, and to 
the preſent Wants of Humanity. But, 
| theſe 
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theſe Rules having often no Founda- 
tion upon pure and primitive Nature, 


Civil Right, which depends upon theſe 
Rules, is often contrary to Natural 


Right. 
In the preſent State of humane Na- 


ture, it muſt often fall out, that we 


muſt turn away a great Evil by ſuffer- 


ing a leſs: It is thus that Civil Laws 


have ſprung, which (ſometimes ſpeak- 


ing) from the Order of Reaſon, by 


their Nature take place, through the 
neceſſity there is of eſtabliſhing them, 


in order to ſet Boundaries to the Paſ- 
ons of Men. I ſhall explain my ſelb 
thus: £ | By | 


We areall Citizens of the Univerſe ; 


Children of one and the ſame Father; 


Brethren by an Identity of Nature, 


and conſequently we are all born with, 
an equal Right to every thing which 
we ſtand in need of for our Preſerva- 


| tal | 


According to this Principle, nothing 
is more contrary to Nature than the 
unequat Diviſion of Eſtates; the ex- 
orbitant Wealth of ſome Perſons, ho 
have no perſonal Merit, and the * 

u 
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ful Poverty of others, who are infinitely 
valuable: Yer if it was permitted every 
one to ſeize upon what he ſtands in need 
of, becauſe everyone hath an equal Right 
according to the Law of Nature, the 
generality of Mankind would ſo ſerve 
themſelves from this Principle, as be- 
came ſo many Thieves and Robbers: 
it would be impoſſible to preſerve the 
Order and Peace of Society, and they 
would continually be falling into Anar- 


chy and Confuſion. © But for avoiding | 
theſe Inconveniencies, it is neceſſary. | 
that there ſhould be Civil Laws,asCon- 
tratts and Succeſſions for regulating the 


Diviſion of Eſtates. 000 b. 
Weougnht to reaſon aſter theſame man- 
ner in Pointof Authority: for according 


to the Law of Nature, which is that 


of right Reaſon, he who is the moſt 
capable of diſcovering that which is 
juſt, of loving it, and executing the 
ſame ; that is to ſay, the moſt wiſe 
and vertuous ought, (without doubt) 
nin the Diſtribution of the Authority, 
to be preferred before one leſs wiſe and 
leſs vertuous. | 
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But becauſe Pride, the Love of In- 
depency, and other Paſſions, cauſe us 
to prefer our ſel ves before others, there 
muſt be ſome Rule leſs equi vocal than 
Perſonal Qualities, to fix the Poſſeſſion 
of the Sovereignty, to the end that it 
ſhould not become a continual Prey to 
the Avarice of Men. 


So that it is only Wiſdom, Vertue, 


and Merit, which have in themſelves 
anatural Right of Preference: For as 
Self- Love urges us all to judge in our 
' own Favour, it was abſolutely neceſ- 
' ſary that there ſhould be ſome fixed 
and evident Sign, for deciding of Ranks 
and Qualities, in order to pteſerve the 
Peace of Society. The Diſtinction the 
leaſt expoſed. to Envy, is that which 
comes from a long Train of Anceſtors: 
for which reaſon it is, that almoſt in 
all Kingdoms, Antiquity of Families 
rules Dignities. - 7 


I conclude from all this, that the 


| Hereditary Right of Crowns, and that 
of Lands, have indeed no Foundati- 
on upon Natural and Primitive Right, 
but are both founded upon the ſame 
Principles of Civil Right, and ought 

: -_—_ | to 
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to be both equally inviolable in 2 | 


Countries where they are eſtabliſhed, 


If there is no difference between 21 
lawful King and an Uſurper, there is 
none betwixt a natural- Heir and an Þ 
unjuſt Poſſeſſor; betwixt a true Pro- 


prietor, and a. Robber on the High- 


way. The firſt Occupiers would have Þ 
no inherent and natural Right of Þ 
Transferring to their Poſterity the Poſ- | 


feſſion of Lands, excluſive of all Man- 


kind; and the firſt Sovereigns and 
Founders of Kingdoms would have 


no Right of Transferring -the Royal- 


ty to their Sueceſſors: But if both | 


of 'em are become neceſſary for pre- 
venting the Miſchiefs of a new Di- 
ſtribution of Eſtates, and a new E- 


lection of Princes in every Age: It 
both have been confirmed by long Uſe 


and Cuſtom, Time out of Mind, it 
is as great a Crime to change the one 
as to change the other. If it is Inju- 

ſtice and Robbery to ſteal the moſt ſim- 


ple Moveable, or take away an Acre 7 


of Land, is it Juftice to ſteal Crowns, 
and invade Kingdoms? The whole 
World is, with roſpeR to Go p, but 

as 
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as one and the ſame Commonwealth, 
every Nation of which is but one Fa- 
mily. The ſame Law of Juſtice and 
Order, which renders the Hereditary 
Right of Lands'inviolable, renders the 
Hereditary Right of Crowns Sacred. 


In order to make appear the Abſur- 


dity of theſe contrary Principles, let 
us leave a little the ſerious Style, and 
hearken for a moment, to the Reaſons 
-& which theſe Maxims would equally in- 
' ſpire a fierce Republican and an High- 
| way-man. 


* Kings (ſays the Republican) are on- 


j * Depoſitaries of an Authority which 


reſides originally in the People: Men 
are born free and independant. My 


Anceſtors have yielded up their in- 
*© herent Right of governing themſelves, 


to Sovereigns, upon Condition that 
theſe Supreme Magiſtrates ſhould go- 
vern well, The King hath violated 


the original Contract; I will enter 
upon my firſt Right; J will take it 


and give it another, who will make 


17 better uſe of it; the Hereditary 
5 Right of Crowns is a Chimera: By 


* what Authority have the firſt Princes 
* taken 
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taken upon em to transfer to thei: 
Children a Right ( excluſive of all 


Mankind, and of Thouſands more 


worthy than their Poſterity) of Go. 


verning ? My Anceſtors could not 
transfer, without my Conſent, a Pow. 
er which takes away my inherent and 
natural Right; and certainly their 


Defign in truſting this Right with 
Princes, was not to render Polterity 
miſerable. - 


Lou are in the Right of it, replie 


the Highway-man : It is upon the ve- 


ry ſame Principles which I regulate Þ 
my Life: Rich Men are only the De. 
politaries of Poſſeſſions which belong 
to all Mankind: Men are born all 
Citizens of the Univerſe, and Chi- 
dren of one and the ſame Family: 
They have all an inherent and natu- 


ral Right to every thing which they 
ſtand in need of for their Subſiſtence. 


I agree with you, that my Anceſtors 


and your's have made a free Agree- 
ment among themſelves to divide E- 
ſtates, and the good Things of the 


Earth; but mine pretended, with- 


7.7... , ,., ̃ — q BN... Bl ͤ En Dd I ets 
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out doubt, that their Poſterity ſnoud . 


be 


their 
f all 
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be provided with every thing neceſ- 
* ſary. Rich Men have violated this 
Contract; they have ſeized upon eve- 
ry thing, nothing remains for me; I 
vill enter upon my natural Right; I 


vill take it, and ſeize upon that 


vhich naturally belongs to me: The 
* Hereditary Right of Lands is a meer 
Chimera. By what Authority have 
the firſt Occupiers taken upon em 
© to transfer to their Poſterity a Right 
* excluſive of all Mankind, more wor- 


thy than their Poſterity > My Ance- 


tors could not transfer to others, 


vithout my Conſent, a Right which 


© deſtroys my natural and inherent 
Right: And certainly their Deſign 


in theoriginal Diſtribution of Riches, 
vas not to render their Poſterity mi- 
ſerable. And ſince theſe Princes and 


* Magiſtrates, which you call Uſurp- 
ers over the Rights of Humanity, 
* hinder me from enjoying that which 


belongs to me by Nature, I will 


maintain my Right, and complement 
my ſelf with the Superfluities of all 
thoſe which I meet. For as I con- 
ceive, Brave Tribune of the — 
an 
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and Worthy Partiſan of the Natural Þ 


* Liberty of Men, ſince you have more 


* Money than you ſhould have, per- 


mit me to tell you, that it belongs 
to your Brethren, my Companions, 


and to me, who am deſtitute of eve- 
ty Thing. Do me the ſame Juſtice 
which you would have Princes do 


you: They have violated your natu- 
ral Rights; you have encroached up- 


upon our's: We have nothing; you 


have: We are your Brethren; we 
love you; we will not take away 


your Life ; we don't demand your 
Neceſlaries ; divide only between us 


that which you have no immediate 


want of. 


What would an Anti. 'Royalifi dap, 


if he ſhould meet upon the High-way: 
with ſuch a Robber, ſo polite, gen- 
teel, and zealous for the Natural Rights 
of. Humanity? I do not ſee any other 


Anſwer he could make, but that of 


giving him his Purſe, without com- 
plaining of the leaſt Injuſtice. But 
ask Pardon for this ſmall Digreſſion. 
Ridendo dicere verum quid Jetat? 5 

or Fe: > 
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© have much more than you ſhould: 
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It will | beſaid, —— or would 


— Bw = 


was not _ _ eſtabliſhcd, fach 
as Succeſſion, . Contracts, Labour of 
the Body -or Mind, to become a Pro- 
prietor of Lands. 


1 ſay the ſame, that it would be al- 


low d every dnz to aſpire to the So- 
ereignty, if there was not lawful 
Means eſtabliſhed, ſuch as Hereditary 
Right, or Election, for attaining the Su- 
preme Authority. No Man is born a 
King by Inherent and Natural Right, 
excluſive of all others more worthy than 
himſelf: 1 grant it; but then no Man 
is born a {Proprietor of ſuperfluous 
Reiches, by Inherent and Natural Right, 


excluſive of all other Men more wor- 


thy than himſelf. 


If there was a - fhxed:; Method for di- 


ſtributing Crowns and Eſtates accord- 


ing to Natural Right, that is to ſay, 
according to the immutable and per- 
te&.Law of Sovereign Juſtice, the He- 
reditary Right of Empires, and of 


Lands, would-be unjuſt : But the Paſ-. . 


ons n Men, and the preſent State of, 
Humanity, 
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Humanity, rendring it impoſſible, it i;. 
abſolutely neceſſary that there ſhould : 
be ſome general Rules for ſettling the ; 
Poſſeſſions of Crowns, as well as that , 
of Lands. In all Places where Here. f 
ditary Right is eſtabliſhed, (for regu-: c; 
lating both theſe) there is as much In-Þ h. 
juſtice in changing the one as the other, Þ C 
without the Conſent of the lawful Poſ-. ra 
ſeſſor and true Heir. {a 
But ſome will ſay, ſince the Right N fi 
of Property, and that of Sovereignty tr. 
are founded upon the ſame Principles, Þ ty 
the Law of Preſcription ought to take Þ . 
place in one as well as in the other. ſeſ 
Poſſeſſion (without doubt) gives Civil Þ qu 
Right to Crowns as well as Lands, wi 
when there is no lawful Competitor ; Þ Su, 
but if there is ſuch an one, the Pol-Þ cla 
ſeſſion is not juſt : The Right of cr 
Heritance and the Right of Domini Þ de 
being both founded upon the Neceſ- 
fity of preſerving Order, by rendring 
the ancient Poſſeſſion of the Sovereign · 
ty a lawful Authority, and the anci- ] 
ent Poſſeſſion of Lands, a lawful Pro- 
perty. The Poſſeſſion of Lands, tho 
at firſt unjuſt, becomes lawful n= * 


ſion for, for their Subſiſtence; 
transferring the ſame to their Poſteri- 
ty, excluſive of all other Men: for 
which reaſon the Right of actual Poſ- 
ſeſſion takes place of the original Ac- 
quiſition of the firſt Occupiers : But 
whilſt the true Heir and immediate 
Succeſſor in a direct Line ſubſiſts and 
claims his Right, can the Law of Pre- 
ſeription take place in Hereditary King- 
doms, any more than in e 
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ſome certain time, becauſe the Gene- 


ration of Men continually changing and 


decaying, they cannot aſcend ſo high 


as the firſt Poſſeſſor, when the Succeſ- 


ſion hath been a long time broke and 
forgot; this might cauſe infinite Trou- 


bles and Diſorders in Society; the firſt 
| Occupiers had no inherent and natu- 


ral Right of appropriating to them- 
ſelves more. than what they had occa- 
nor of 


ale Ren * 
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LORA. A. 
Rebellion is never allowed. 


Maxims, for theſe Reafons. 


1. I will ſuppoſe with them, for 2 Þ 
Moment, that all Authority comes 
from the People, and from the Ceſſion 
which they made of their Natural Þ 
It does not follow, therefore, 
that they mult always be in the right, 


Right. 


of re-taking it after they have once gi 
ven it away: 


nually falling into the ſame Inconveni- 

encies for which they had before part- 

ed with it. People having Tg 
| ce 


FHH E Lovers of Independency, 
J and enraged Republicans, be- 

lieve, that the only Remedy againſt Þ 
the Abuſes of the Sovereign Authority, 
is to permit the People to take up] 
Arms againſt unjuſt Princes, to depoſe Þ 
them, and treat them as Criminals; Þ 
they advance Principles every-where, 
which by attacking Arbitrary Power, 
make every thing fall into Anarchy; 
nothing is more pernicious than their Þ 


This would be conti-- 


Contradiction. 
pream, it hath no Superiour: By what 
Authority then will it be judged ? If 
the People are always ſovereign Judges, 
they have not then made a Ceſſion of 
their Right. If they have not yielded 
it up, they may always give themſelves 
up to their own Caprice, under Pre- 
tence, that they are the greateſt Num- 
ber, and to whom belongs, by inhe- 
rent, natural, and inalienable Right, 
the Sovereign Authority. | 
then becomes inevitable, becauſe every 
ſeditious Perſon who can aſſemble the 
greateſt Mob, will pretend to the Sove- 
reign Power of the Nation, more than 
the Laws, fixed Principles, or funda- 
mental Conſtitution : Every one will 
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| ced the Evils, the Confuſions, and che 
Horrors of Anarchy, give every thing 
to aroid it; and as they cannot gi ve 
Power over him, who may turn it a- 
gainſt himſelf, they would rather ſome- 
times run the Hazard of being ill- treat- 
ed by a Sovereiga, than be continually 
| expoſed to their own Rage and Fury. 
Rebellion againſt the Supream Power 


of a Kingdom after ſuch a Ceſſion, is a 
If this Power is ſu- 


Anarchy 


D 2 | go- 
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govern by Force. If they were to make 
a Choice between Deſpotiſm and A- 
narchy, without doubt they would 
prefer the former to the latter. The 
Succeſſor of a Tyrant may repair the 
Faults c, his Father: Bright and hap- 
py Days may ſhine through thoſe 
which evil ones have clouded. There 
is always ſome Reſource againſt the 
Diſeaſes of the grand Body Politick, 
as long as the Prince is not attack'd in 
his Life, and whilſt there is ſome Or- 
der, and ſome Sovereign Authority to 
awe the People: But in Anarchy there 
is no Help; every one is a Slave to the 
Strongeſt; every private Perſon be- 
comes a Tyrant: Tyranny multiplies 
without end, and by increaſing thus, 
it perpetuates itſelf. It can never be 
ſtopped, or ſuſpended, but by Qbed:- 
ence and Submiſſion to ſome Supream 
Authority, who ſhould only be reſpon- 
ſible to Gop, for the Abuſe of his 
Power. 

2. The Troubles and Cares of So- 
vereignty, are greater than thoſe of 
any other State or Condition; (a) A 

, | : cc pri- 


— 


(a) Telemachas, Lib. 12. p. 247. 
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whoſe Wants are infinite? And who 
eive ſo much Trouble to them, who 


would well govern them? Bur to 
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pprirate Capacity may conceal its na- 
' © tural Imperfections, becauſe ſuch a 
Condition is not expoſed to publick 
© View : On the contrary, Grandeur, 
and Elevation, put all their Talents 
| © to vuigar Proof. The whole World 
is employ'd in obſerving always a 
' © fingie Man, and judging him in e- 
| © very Extream : Thoſe who judge 
| © him, have no experience of the Con- 
dition or State he is in, neither are 
they ſenſible of the Difficulties there- 
in. Kings, tho' never ſo good, or 
 * wiſe, are ſtill but Men; their Minds 
and Underſtandings have Boundaries, 
| © as well as their Virtues ; they have 
* Humours, Paſſions, and Habits, 
| © which they are not always Matters 
of; they are ſurrounded by ſelf- in- 
| ©tereſted and cunning People: Sove- 
| © reignty Carries with it all theſe Mi- 
ſeries; humane Weakneſs ſinks under 
| * aLoad ſo heavy; Kings are to be piti- 
ed and excusꝰd. Are not they to bepiti- 
ed, vho have ſo many Men to govern, 
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* ſpeak freely, Men are more to be 
* Pitied, for having occaſion to be 
* governed by Kings who are but 
* Men like themſelves; for the Gods 
* ſhould only redreſs Men : But Kings 
are not the leſs to be pitied, as being 
* but Men, that is to ſay, weak and 
* imperfe&t, in having ſuch a vaſt 
* Number of corrupt and deceitful 


© Mea to govern. The Laws ſome- 
times tolerate the Faults of private 
Men; but how much more reaſonabl: Þ 
is it to ſuffer patiently the Faults of 


Sovereigns, and to conſider the painful 


and high Station which they are charg'd 


with for our Preſervation, their Diff. 
culties, Temptations and Paſſions which 
accompany them in their Sovereign Au- 


thority, where the leaſt Miſtakes are of Þ 


the greateſt Conſequence, and the mol: 
trifling Errors cauſe violent Shocks. 


3. Political Affairs are often ſo ob- 


ſcure and nice, that not only the com- 
mon People, but even Perſons of the 
greateſt Capacities, are not always ca- 
pable of examining, whether the Mea 
{ſures which are taken are juſt, or not; 


the beſt and wiſeſt Deſigns have ra 
often 
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often bad Succeſs: On the contrary, 
unjuſt and bold Enterpriſes often ſuc- 
ceed. The People judge only from 
Appearances, and almoſt always by 
the Event of Things: Beſides, the pub- 
lick Intereſt requires, that the Views 
and Intentions of Sovereigns ſhould be 
kept ſecret. It is, therefore, very diffi- 
cult to judge when the Sovereign doth 
Wrong, or not ! 
"'$ © Badneſs of an Action, ſays the Cele- 
brated GRoO r Ius, eſpecially in Ci- 
il Affairs, are often of ſo difficult 
© a Diſcuſſion, that they can neither 
be a Rule to the People, nor Boun- 
' © daries to Kings in the Extent of their 
Authority: On the contrary, there 
might truly happen great Diſorders 
| © thereby, whilſt the King on one 


© The Goodneſs or 


Side, and the People on the other, 


© would each determine from the ſame 
Affair, as would cauſe ſach a Con- 
ſuſion, that no People durſt have the 
Courage to introduce. 


Without doubt the Laws alone ought 


f to rule; without doubt the publicx 
Good ought to be the immutable Rule 


of theſe. Laws; and without doubt 
D:a Princes 
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Princes overthrow the Deſign of al 
Government, when they act againſt 
this publick Good. Bur if it was per- 
mitted every private Perſon to explain 
the Laws after his own Manner, to 
judge of the publick Good, and to fix 
the Boundaries of Sovereign Authority, 
it would expoſe every Government to 
perpetual Revolutions, and there would 
be no more any fixed Point in Policy: 
For that which undermines the Foun- 
dation of all Authority, which carries 
with it the Ruin of all Power, and 
conſequently of all Society, ſhould ne- 
ver be admitted as a Principle of Rea- 
ſoning, or Conduct in Policy. If Re- 
bellion is once permitted, there wil. 
be no more any fixed Point to put a 
Stop to the extravagant Humours of 
Men. If People may rebel to day, for 
ſome imaginary Reaſons,they will pre- 
tend to find the like Reaſons to rebel 
again to morrow. As Opinion has the 
ſame Effect upon the Mind as Truth; 
as long as any one Party ſhall pretend 
to imagine, that he has Reaſon to op- 
poſe the Sovereign Powers, they will 


believe themſelves in the right of it, 
: when 
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when they take Arms. There is no in- 
fallible Authority in Policy ; the beſt 
Princes commit great Errors. If Re- 
bellion was to be lawful, all thoſe who 
have an Antipathy againſt the Perſons 
of Princes ; all thoſe who are out of 
Humour with the Government ; and 
all thoſe who are diſcontented, becaufe 
the Power is not in their Hands, will 
never ceaſe from ſpiriting up the Peo- 
ple daily, and ſcandalizing the beſt 
Princes with the odious Name of H- 
rant. All bold and ambitious Perſons, 
vuho are capable of making Factions, 
and becoming Heads of Parties, will 
take upon them new Pretenſions, to 
alter and amend the Form of Govern- 
ment: from this proceeds the Deſtru- 
ction of all Order, and the Source of 
all Mobbiſh Revolutions, not only in 
every Age, but at all Times; inſomuch 
that there would be no more any fixed 
and conſtant Society upon Earth, but 
the whole World would be turn'd into 
diſmal Anarchy. 


5. In changing of Sovereigns, there is 


| roCertainty of finding more moderate, 
or better than thoſe which have been 


* depoſed. 
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depoſed. Do you think, ſaid aRomar 
* Senator, (a) that Tyranny would 
dye with NERO? It was ſuppoſed 
to have been extinguiſhed by the 
Death of Tizexivus and Carr 
* GULA, and yet we have ſeen a 
_ © third more cruel than they. 
* (6) CLavpivs had therefore great 
* reaſon to ſay to the Parthian Am- 
* baſſadors, who came to him to de- 
mand a better King than what they 
had; That ſuch frequent Changes 
* ſignified nothing; but that they 
* ought to behave themſelves as much 
* as poſſible to the Humours of Kings. 
(c). An antient General of the Army 
made uſe of this Reaſoning, in order 
to reclaim rebellious Subjects. You 
* muſt ſupport, ſays he, the Luxury 
* and Avarice of your Sovereign; as 
* Sterility, Storms, and other Diſor- 
* ders of Nature, there will be Vices, 
* as long as there are Men ; but the 
Evil does not laſt always, and is 

| © re- 


— 


(a) Tacit. Lib. 4. 
() Tacit, Annal. 12. 
(c) Petilius Cerealis in Tacitus. 
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recompenced by good Princes who 

ui | © ſometimes govern. 

fed | All Men have their Paſſions : Sove- 
the Þ reign Authority is a great Tempta- 
tion: He who appears to day mode- 


= rate, and zealous for Liberty, ſoon 
— | changes his Ideas when he ſees him- 
eat ſelf raiſed to the higheſt Degree of 
m. Sovereign Grandeur. Every Man car- 


de- ties in his own Breaſt the very Prin- 
ciple of Tyranny, which is Self- Love. 


h 

1 , Frequent Changes therefore are not a 
xy | Remedy againſt Tyranny; the Tyrant 
ich may be changed, though the Tyranny 


continues! We are not ſure, by Re- 
; bellion, to find better Maſters; but we 
are ſure of this, by overthrowing the 
| moſt wicked Princes, to engage his 


” Subjects our Fellow-Citizens in Civil 
as Wars, Cabals, Factions, and univerſal 
or- Trouble. The Love of our Country, 
es, therefore, oppoſes the Overthrow of 


he Subordination, and every thing agrees 
to prove, that Rebellion ſhould never 
be permitted under any Pretence what- 
ſoe ver. I. 

But it will be ſaid, perhaps, Salus 
Populi ſuprema Lex. This is the favou- 
| | | ite: 


— * 
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rite Maxim which the Lovers of In- 


dependency abuſe. | 
The Happineſs of the People is, with- 
out doubt, the ſupream Law, and the 
End of all Government; but khis Hap- 
pineſs doth not conſiſt altogether in 
the Affluence of the Fruits of the Earth: 
There are Felicities more valuable, and 
to which Men ought to ſacrifice theſe 
inferiour Things, which are common 
even to brute Beaſts; ſuch as, the 
Peace of the Commonwealth, the U- 
nion of Families, the Prevention of Ci- 
vil Wars, Factions and Cabals, which 
| deſtroy a Country infinitely more than 
the heavieſt Taxes; no Man hath a 
natural Right to any thing more than 


what is abſolutely for his Preſervation: 


If the pablick Good requires, that a 
Man fhould part with the Superfluity 
of his Eſtate, he ought not to com- 
plain, becauſe it only takes from him 
what he hath no natural Righr ro; for 


the moſt important Things which tend 


to his Preſervation are Life, Liberty, 
Or. 
It is not rented herein, to juſtify 
the inhumane and barbarous — 
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of ſome Sovereigns, who oppreſs their 
Subjects with exorbitant Taxes, often 
depriving them even of Neceffaries; 

theſe are inexcuſable Monſters of Hu- 
manity. I only maintain, that if we 
cannot put a Stop to their Exceſſes 
by ſuch Means as are lawful, and con- 
ſiſtent with Order and Subordination, 


we muſt ſuffer them with Patience. I 


mall always ſay, with NARBAL in 


T:*LEMAcHvUs, where ſpeaking of 


PIOMAL ION, whoſe Deſcription 
| repreſents the moſt execrable Tyrant: 
For my Part, I fear the Gods : whatſo- 
ever befals me, T ſhall be faithful to the 
| King whom they have ſet over me. 1 
| would rather that he ſhould take away my 
| Life, than 1 ſhould deftroy him, or be 
\ wanting even in his Defence. Nothing 
is more frightful than Tyranny, when 


we refle& thereupon ; but this Diſor- 


der 'vaniſhes when we look upon the 


ſupream Providence, who appoints 


s theſe tranſitory Diſorders for the Ac- 


compliſhment of his eternal Order. 


It would therefore be rebelling againſt 
Go b, to rebel againſt the Powers 


which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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which he hath eſtabliſhed, tho they | 


ſhould abuſe their Authority. 


This Reflection leads us naturally to 
conſider, whether Religion may be 


any Pretence for Rebellion. The falſe 


Devotees of all Religions and Sectaries Þ 
cry out with one general Voice, Reli- 
gio ſancta — jus. This Opinion i 


proceeds from a falie Idea of Religion 


as the other comes from a falſe Idea 
of the Happineſs of the People: No- 
thing is more great, or more noble, 
than Religion; nothing is more mean 
and deſpicable, than the Idea which 
theſe formal Devotees conceive there- Þ 
of. Men do not underſtand what Re- Þ 
ligion is, when they make it conſit Þ 
only of outward Worſhip ; for this Þ 
Worſhip is only the Expreſſion, and 


not the Eſſence of Religion. 


The eſſential Part of Religion con- | 


fiſts in the Sacrifice of the Spirit and 


the Will, to believe all that Go 
would have us believe, and to love Þ 
what he would have us love: This 


Religion ſubſiſts in the Heart, even 
when it cannot outwardly be expreſ- 
ſed. No Sovereign, no Creature vi- 

ſible, 
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| ſible, or inviſible, no Law, nor no 
Puniſhment, can either force it in, or 
drive it from thence. | 


It is no extraordinary Thing, that 
weak Heads, Enthuſiaſts, or ſuperſti- 


tious Perſons, who make all Religion 
conſiſt in the Profeſſion of certain 
Forms, or in the Practice of certain 
| Ceremonies, ſhould imagine, that they 
may throw aſide their Religion as they 
do their old Cloaths, and other Lum- 
ber. Deceitful and cunning Men will 
| eaſily engage them to take up Arms, 
by perſuading them, that it is for the 
Benefit of Religion to do ſo: But thoſe 
| who know, that true Piety conſiſts in 
| believing, thinking, and loving, as 
GO D would have us, will never rebel 
againſt the lawful Powers. Faith and 
Charity are independent of all outward 
| Conſtraint, they perfect themſelves in 
the Temple of the Heart, when Vio- 
| lence only hinders expreſſing them 
outwardly; and even then it is, that 
wie ſuffer for, and through them, and 


the Croſs becomes the moſt perfect 
When 


| Exerciſe. 
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When a Prince would compel us to 
the Obſervance of a Religious Worſhip, Þ 
which appears to us contrary to what 


we ſhould pay the Divinity, we are 


not obliged to obey him ; but then we 7 
are not to rebel : The only Remedy 
is, to ſuffer the Puniſhments which he 


impoſes upon us; for though it ſhould 
never be allowed to rebel againſt the 


ſupream Powers, yet however, it is 


not reaſonable to obey all their i impi- 
ous and unreaſonable Commands. 

There is a great Difference between 
Active Obedience, which makes us Mi- 
niſters of Evil, and Paſſi ve Obedience, 
which makes us ſuffer what we cannot 
help, without diſturbing the eſtabliſh- 
ed Order and Subordination. 

But, fay ſome, if we can put an 
End to Tyranny by the Death of a 
ſingle Man; if we can ſave our Coun- 
try, by ſacrificing the Tyrant, is not 
the publick Good to be preferr d be- 
fore the Life of a ſingle Monſter of 
Humanity ? 

When Sovereigns accuſtom them- 


ſelves to know no other Law than their 


own arbitrary Wills, they undermine 
the 
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the Foundation of their Authority; a 
ſudden and violent Revolution will en- 
ſue, which under Pretence of bringing 
into its natural Courſe this overflow- 
ing Power, very often deſtroys it : the 
People will revolt ſooner or later, and 
Go will ſerve himſelf thereby, as 
the Inſtruments of his 
niſhing wicked Princes. But theſe fa- 
tal Diſorders, which Go Þ only per- 
mits, are they fixed and conſtant Rules 
for wiſe and good Citizens? On one 
ſide, Monarchs ought to know, that 


uſtice, in pu- 


deſpotick Tyranny will infallibly pro- 


duce the Deſtruction of their Power. 
On the other, Subjects ought to re- 

member, that it is the Duty of every 
good Citizen to ſuffer, rather than re- 
bel, when he cannot hinder the Abuſes 
of the Sovereign Authority, without 
running the Riſque of overthrowing all 


Subordination, and reducing every 


thing into Anarchy by Rebellion. 


If we were ſure of preſerving the : 
Peace and Order of Society, and re- 


dreſſing the Evils of our Country, by 


ſacrificing a ſingle Man ; without 


re; 
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require this Sacrifice. But can we be 
certain, that in Rebellion it 1s the 


Love of our Country which excites us; 


that the Prince 1s traly a Tyrant ; that 
his Faults are inexcuſable; that his 
Death will put a Stop to our Calami- 


ties; that we ſhall find a better Prince 


to reign over us after him; and in 


ſhort, that this Example of Rebellion, 


tho' for a lawful Cauſe, will not fur- 
niſh the unruly Paſſions of Thouſands 
of Men with unteaſonable Pretences 
of making new Rebellions, and ſo un- 
dermine the Foundation of all Society. 
Muſt we cure the Diſeaſes of the grand 
Body Politick, by uſing violent Me 
thods, which ſhould not be uſed, and 
if made uſe of, would produce ſuch 
Effects, as would end in the Deſtru- 
ction of every Government. 

But ſuppoſe, that according to Po- 
ucy, that is to ſay, according to the 
Laws for the preſent and actual Good 
of the Society, Rebellion was allow'd; 
it would, however, be contrary to Na- 
tural Religion, which is the Founda- 
tion of all true Policy. 8 

Iſpeal 


of Independency have no other Force 
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I ſpeak as a Philoſopher, who knows 


no Revealed Religion but that which 
regards this ſupream Providence, from 
| whom alone Sovereignty is derived. 
Crowns, Empires, and the Goyern- 
ment of Republicks, were not beſtow- 
ed by blind Chance, or Fortune: let 
us therefore reverence thoſe to whom 
| Gop hath given them, even though 
they abuſe their Authority. 


I do not ſpeak of thoſe who uſurp 


the Sovereignty, by the ſimple Per- 
| miſſion of Providence, but of thoſe 


to whom the Sovereign Maſter of the 
Univerſe gives Supream Authority, ac- 


cording to the neceſſary Laws eſtabliſh- 
ed for preſerving the Order of Society, 


as Hereditary Right, for Example. 
Gop will not ſuffer his People to 


| be continually oppreſs'd with evil Go- 

vernment, neither will he trouble the 
{ Univerſe with continual Tempeſts.We 
| ought therefore to ſupport bad Princes, 
in regard to this Supream Providence, 


who knows. exactly how far he will 
permit Tyrants to chaſtiſe a Nation. 
All the Arguments of theſe Lovers 


in 


6: Ä. 


in them, than to deny all Providence; 
to believe the World governed by blind 
Chance; and I don't ſay all Revealed 
Religion, but the pure Reſpe& and 
Wobſhip of the Divinity, where the 
true Philoſopher will find the Source þ* 
of all his Daties. 3 9 
It is true, that in all Sorts of Go; p 
vernment, Monarchical or Mixed, Ab- P 
ſolute or Limited, Hereditary or Ele- Net 
Ctive, it ſhould always be allowed to] 
repreſent the Grievances of the Na- ¶ jeſ 
tion, in caſe of any general Opprel- Þ tio 
ſion which threatens the Ruin of the ¶ tw 
Commonwealth. It is a Duty of the N le 
Law of Nature, to expoſe the Condi- 
tion of the People to their common IR 
Father, who being ſurrounded by craf- N no 
ty Courtiers, cannot know the Parti-] 
culars of the Nation, nor ſee with his Þ* 
own Eyes all the Evils which oppreſs Þ* 
it: For which Reaſon the Emperor 
CoNSsTAN TIN VH made this excel- © 
lent Law, (a) If any Perſon, ſays he, © 
* of what Place, Order, or Dignity Þ* 
* ſoever he be, can prove, that ap. 
| : 0 Sh 


S 
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— 


— 


(a) Lib, Cod. TH EO PD. de Accuſat. 
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of my Judges, Confidents, Friends, 
or Courtiers, have acted unjuſtly, 
© let him come to me, without any 


manner of Fear, and in full Security, 


let him boldly ask for me; I will hear 


him myſelf ; I will examine the Af- 


fair, and I will be revenged on him 


* who hath deceived me by falſe Ap- 
* pearances of Juſtice ; and I will heap 
Favours and Dignities on every one, 


that ſhall diſcover theſe Deceivers. 


It is never below the Sovereign Ma- 
eſty, to hearken to the humble Peti- 


tions of his People, and to judge be- 
tween them and his unjuſt Miniſters; 


le is the Father of his People. 

It is no Breach of the Paternal 
Right, to ſhew him that which he can- 
not always diſcover himſelf. * There 


ic no other Remedy, ſays an Illuſtrious 


* Magiſtrate of the laſt Age, (a) when 
* the AfeFtions of the Subject is alienated 
g ' from the Prince, but to call together the 
' General Eſtates ef the Kingdom, ac- 
| cording to the Cuſtom in France. It is 


*1n this Tribunal only, where may be 
5 heard 


— 


00 Hiſt. de Monſ. de THñãO v. Lib. 25. 
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© heard and redrefs'd the Complaint 
© of the whole Nation. In theſe Pub. 
© lick Aſſemblies Subjects enter into 
© Conference with their Prince; they 
© lay open their Grievances befor 
© him, and afterwards ſubmit them- 
© ſelves, without grembling, to bear 
© with Patience ard Snbmiffton, the 
© Yoke not only of the King, bur of 
© the whole Nation groaning under 
© the Load of its Neceffitics. 

Let us not then fo freely complain 
of Princes; they are often honeſt in 
their Proceedings, which afterwards 
prove unjuſt ; for being deceived, and 
ſurrounded by their Miniſters, they 
cannot diſcover the Truth. Let us 
therefore accuſe ourſelves, for not har. 
ing Courage ſufficient to declare the 
Truth to Princes : The Love of our 
Country is almoſt extinguiſhed ; every 
one thinks only of himſelf, and how 
he may aggrandize his Fortune, ne- 
ver minding the Sufferings of others. 
Kingdoms periſh more through the 
want of having good Subjects, than be- 


cauſe there are often bad Sovereigns. 
88 We 
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We ſhould never take up Arms againſt 
awful Sovereigns: we have feen the fa- 
tal Conſequences of it. Let the Inten- 
tions of the Subject be never ſo good; 
or the Extremities to which they are 
reduced, never ſo great; the Remedy 
is always fatal, becauſe it opens a Door 
to Diſorders more deſtrn&ive than 
thoſe we would deliver ourſelves from. 
But if it is ne ver allow d to take up Arms 
in any Caſe whatſoever, how much 
more monſtrous is it, to act even againſt 
the Perſon of the King himſelf, tho? it 
night be allow'd to hold our ſelves on 
the defenſive Part, to hinder the Abuſes 


of his Authority; yet it would be al- 


ways pernicious, to make uſe of this 
violent Remedy to any other end, than 
to dri ve from the Throne, baſe and un- 
worthy Miniſters, who deceive Princes; 
and to have free Acceſs to the ſacred 
Perſon of the King, in order to adviſe 
him of the State of the Nation. When 
Subjects approach their Sovereign in 


ſuch a Manner, they have no more to 


do, but lay open their Grievances, re- 
monſtrating to him, with due Venera- 
tion, that Neceſſiry, which hath no 

Law, 


8 on. EE IS > Doe ee, — 
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Law, obliges them to addreſs them. 
ſelves to him alone; they, muſt hold 


themſelves faſt at the Foot of hisThrone 
they are not allow'd to mount higher, 


They have no Right to judge or puniſh 
the Father of their Country. He hath 
committed Faults, but he hath been 
drawn thereto, | by his own Paſſions, 
or thoſe of his Courtiers ; but for all 
that, he is always a Father, the Depot: 
tary of the Divine Authority, and the 
Source of Order and Subordination, 
His Crimes give no one a Right over 
his Life. 

Sovereignty being expoſed to mack 
Hatred, violent Temptations, and often 
to voluntary Miſtakes, which have ſuch 
dreadful Conſequences as Sovereigns 
cannot prevent; we muſt therefore 
maintain a particular Safety for their 
Perſons; and this is the unanimous 
Opinion of all Nations. 

According to QuinTuUus Cor 
TIvs, People who live under Kings, 
have the ſame veneration for the royal 
Name, as for the Divinity. AR TAN 
the per an ſaid, that the beſt of al 


Laws is that, which commands us 
to 


A 


* 
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*to honour and obey the King, as 
the Image of Go», who is the Pre- 
* ſerver of all Things; and Pr u- 
'TARCH upon AG1s ſays, That it 
eis an impious Action, to attempt 
the Perſon of the King, whatſoever 
' his Faults may be. S0 great is the 
Truth of this Aſſertion, that accord- 
ing to the Confeſſion of all Nations, 
the Perſons of Kings ought to be in- 
riolable. | 
It is thus we muſt ſupport, with 
Moderation and Reſpect, the common 
Father of our Country in his natural 
Infirmities ; it is thus we muſt endea- 
our to ſoften the Rage of Tyrants, 
without being Tyrants ourſelves, in 
being wanting in our Duties: They 
merit no other Reſpect, but as they 
are Depoſitaries of the Divine Autho- 
rity, and as there is an abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity to regard this Authority as in- 
violable ; for the Love even of our 
Country, therefore we ought to have 
a tender Regard to the Power which 
refides in them. If it is ever allowed 
to puniſh and depoſe Sovereigns,. you 
will furniſh ambitious Men with Pre- 
E tences 
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tences of overthrowing the Royal Au- 
thority when they find themſelves able; Þ { 
you will expoſe all ſorts of Govern- | 
ment to ſudden Revolutions ; and you 
will often deliver up the beſt Princes Nd 
to the Rage and Fury of the Populace. o 

I do not ſpeak here in Caſe of a ma- 2 
nifeſt Delirium or Madneſs, as whena Þ a 
Sovereign ſlays his Subjects for his own NV 
Diverſion, as the King of Pegus, who Þ tl 
by the Inſtigation of his Magicians, 
forbad his Subjects to Till the Ground, 
becauſe they ſhould be reduced by Fa- 
mine to eat one another. In Caſes even 
of evident Folly, there ſhould be no 
ſuperior Judges to depoſe Princes; a 
 Conſuitation of Phyſicians is ſufficient 
ro engage the Body of the Nation, to 
bind the Hands of ſuch a Soveregn, as adv 
they would do to a Madman: But in N onl. 
ſuch Caſes as theſe, we muſt preſerve Th 
an inviolable Reſpe& for the Perſon ot ¶ the 
the Prince. | 6 I nal t 

If Subjects would follow this Con- the 
duct with their Princes, they would ons, 
prevent three great Evils, which cauſe I nen 
the Ruin of Kingdoms, viz. the total Wſtere! 
and abſolute Oppreffion of the Peco Obe 


ple, 
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ple, the impious and ſacrilegious Aſ- 


ſaſſination of Sovereigns, and unjuſt 


| Uſurpations. 


I ſpeak here only of the Obedience 


due to the ſupreme Power of any State 


or Kingdom, for it thoſe who govern 
are only fimple Executors of the Law, 
and not Sovereign Legiſlators, there 
will be always ſome Reſource againſt 


the Abuſes of their Authority; and 
thoſe in whom the ſupreme Power re- 


ſides, may and ought to puniſh them: 

for when once this ſupreme Authority 
is fixed by the Fundamental Conſtitu- 
tion of the Nation to one or more Per- 
ſons, it is then no more allowed to re- 
bel. | 
This Doctrine which we have been 


advancing, is not confin'd to Royalty 


only, as if we were Idolaters thereof. 
The Conſpiracy of CA rALINE againſt 


the Senate of Rome, was not leſs crimi- 
ral than that of CRO MW EI I againſt 


ae Crown of England ; all Domini- 
ons, of what kind ſoever their Govern- 
ment be, ought to have a powerful In- 
tereſt in favouring the Principles of 
Obedience, which we have endeavour- 
=. © ed 
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cd to eltabhtſh : Our Defign'is, not to 
condemn any Form of lawtul Govern- 
ment, but to ſtrive to make them all 
eſteemed as ſacted and inviolable, and 
to inſpire every one with the love of 
Peace and Submiſſion, as being Ver— 
tues not only of good Citizens, but of 
true Philoſophers. | 


— 
* 


XI. 


Of the ſeveral Parts of Hove. 
reiguty, it's Extent and Bous 
dares. 


(FO vereign Authority ſuppoſeth a Power 
of preventing Diſorders and Vio- 
lences both within and without, Which 
might deſtroy Society; and forattain- 
ing this End, it is neceſſary that the 
Sovereign ſhould have three ſorts of 
Right. v 
1. The Right of marking out, or ſpe- # © 
cifying to his Subjects thoſe Rules oft 
Conduct which ſhould inſtruct every 5 
one in what he ought to do or not do, “ 
in order to preſerve the Peace of the t 
Nation; ſh 
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o Nation; and what he ought to ſuffer 
nit he is wanting in the Obſervation of 
i! theſe Laws; this is what Pol:ticians . 
id call the Legiſlative Power.. 
of 2. It is not ſufficient to prevent the 
r- interior Maladies of the grand Body 


of # Politick ; it muſt alſo be defended a- 
gainſt the Violences which proceed 
from without, by a Power of arming 
the Citizens to defend themſelves a- 
gainſt all thoſe who would attack 
them; and this is what is called the 
. Poder of making War and Peace. 
”- 3. The Wants of the Nation neceſ- 
ſarily requiring conſiderable Expences, 
both in Times of War and Peace, it 


er is xequiſite that Sovereigns ſhould have 
jo-- the Power of raifing Forces, and o- 
ich bliging the Citizens, or Subjects, to con- 
in⸗ tribute what is neceſſary, in order to 
the fatisfy the Wants of the Country. 
of By theſe different Prerogatives, So- 
vereigns acquire three ſorts of Rights 
pe- | over their Subjects, viz. a Right over 


oft their Actions, a Right over their Per- 
ery ſons, and a Right over their Goods. But 
do, Gov, from "whom all Sovereign Au- 
the thority proceeds, doth not give this 
on; E 3 Power 
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Power to thoſe who are invefted with 
it, that they ſhould uſe it according 
to their own Fancies. He hath a cer- 
tain End in truſting Men with an Au- 
thority ſo large ; and this End is the 
Rule and Supreme Law, according to 
which theſe Rights are to be uſed; 
and this Law is no other than the pub- 
lick Good. 

The Rule of judging Vertue and 
Vice, is the ſame in Policy as in Mo- 
rality, in whole Societies, as in every 


individual Perſon: Man is always cti- 


minal, when he acts according to his 
own Will, which only acts in Confor- 
mity ro himſelf, or for his own private 
Advantage : He is always vertuous, 
when his Will is regulated by thelove 
of the Univerſal Good, the Good of 
himſelf, and all other reaſonable Be- 
ings. So in Policy, Princes can never 
err when they act by no other Law 
than the publick Good]; but every So- 
vereign, who acts only for his own 
Self. Intereſt, without any regard tothe 
general Good of Society, is a Brant. 


Sovereign 
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Sovereigns have no Judges upon 


Farth above them, ſo as to puniſh 
them, but they have always a Law a- 
bove them, in order to regulate them. 
To whom, ſays Prutarcn, (a) 
can the Prince be ſubje& ? I anſwer, 
That he is ſubject to this living Law. 
which PIS DAR calls the King of 


Mortals and Immortals, which is 


not wrote in Books, nor graved on 
Copper Tables, becauſe it is no o- 
| © ther than Reaſon, which always dwells 


* within him, and conſtantly obſerves 


him, and never leaves his Mind in 
* Independency. From whence it fol- 
| © lows, OE + 


1. Sovereigns have no other Right 
over the Actions of their Subjects, than 
as they regard the publick Good of So- 


ciety, and the Advantage of the Na- 


ton ; they have no Right over the Li- 
berty of the Mind, or the Will of the 
Subjects; their Power only extends its 


ſelf to outward Actions: No Sove- 
| reign can, for Example, require the 
interior Faith of his Subjects on the 


E 4ͤo m 


1 — — 


(a) Plutarch de Principe Indocto. 
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account of Religion; he may hindert 
the publick Exeiciſe of it, or the open 
Profeſſion of certain forms, Opinions, Þ 
or Ceremontes, which diſturb the Peace ( 
of the Nation, through the Divertity b 
and Multiplicity of Sectaries *' Pu: 
his Authority goes no further: It be- h 
longs to the Eccleſiaſtical Powers, eſta-¶ b 
bliſhed by Go p, whoſe Duty it is, to h. 
inſtruct the Nation, by perſwading and C 
convincing Arguments, that Go p hath R 
added to the Law natural, a Law ſu- d: 
pernatural ; and that Subjects ſhould FF th 
be left to their perfe& Liberty to ex- to 
amine every one for himſelf, the Au- 
thority and Motives of the Credibili- 
ty of this Revelation. Religion comes |: 
from Go, æs a celebrated Author ſays (H. tz 
It is above Kings; if Kings intermed-· 
dle with Religion, inſtead of prote-Þ 
Qing it, they bring it into Subjedt- 
on. 
2. Sovereigns have no Right over Þ 
the Perſons of their Subjects, but only 
as far as is neceſſary for the public 
Good : Sovereignty immediately de- 
rives 8 


— 


— | 
— * A 


(4) Telem. 1aft Edit. Book X XIII. 
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rives its Authority from Go D: Its 


Rightsſhould never be contrary to the 


| Deligns for which Go» gave them. 


Go» doth not give Sovereignty, to 


be an Executrix of Injultice, Violence, 
Cruelty, and all other brutiſh and in- 
human Paſſions of barbarous and am- 
bitious Princes. 
bath a Right over the Lives of his 
Creatures; He hath communicated this 
| Right, only for the Preſervation of Or- 
der, and preventing the Vio. ation of 
the Laws; therefore no Sovereign ought 
to take away the Life of any of his 


It is He only which 


Subjects, unleſs they are convicted by 
the lame Laws which they have vio- 
lated : This is what is called the Li- 


ber of the Subject, which ought: to be 
aacred and inviolab'e among Princes. 


3. Sovereigns have no Right over 


the particular Goods of their Subjects, 
but only ſo far as is neceflary for the 
public Good. The Hereditary Right 
Jot Lands, and that of Crowns, being 
WF founded upon the ſame Principles, 
de: ¶ therefore to deſtroy the one, is to at- 
ves tack the other, and this is what is cal- 
led the Right of Property. 


ä When 
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When the pablick Good requires it, 
Sovereigns may puniſh the Actions, 
ſacrifice the Perſons, and ſeize upon 
the Goods of particular Perſons, be- 
cauſe the Liberty, Preſervation, and pub- 
lick Good of Society ought to be pre- 
terr'd to the Liberty, Preſervation, and 
particular Property of one or more 
Subjects. Sovereigns are only the Pre- 
ſervers of the Laws, the Executors of 


Juſtice, the Fathers and Guardians of | 


the People: Every Action which 15 

not a neceſſary Conſequence of theſe 
 Qaalities, is an Abuſe of Sovereign 
Authority: Every Law which is made, 
every War which is declared, and eve- 
ry Tax which is levied, with any other 
View than that of the pablick Good, 
is a Violation of the eſſential Rights 
of Humanity. All Men being of one 
and the ſame Species, Members of 
one and the ſame Commonwealth, and 
of one and the ſame Family ; no one 
can, by any manner of Right, whether 
iaherent or communicative, deprive 
Men of their Being, or their Well 
being, without it be abſolntely necel- 
ſary for the common Good of Socie- 
ty. But 


9 in 
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ir, But ſince it is abſolutely neceſſary 
for the Repoſe and Preſervation of So- 
on ciety, that there ſhould be a judge in 
be- the dernier Refjore, of thoſe Things, 
1h. which the publick Good requires; ſo 
it is as neceſſary, that the Depoſita- 
nd ries of the Supreme Authority ſhould 
ſovereigniy determine therein, with- 
out which, by endeavouring to guard 
of our ſelves againſt the Corruptions of 
of Authority, we ſhould deſtroy every 
is fixed Principle of Authority, and fo 
fo fall into Anarchy, the greateſt of all E- 
ga vis, without any manner ofCompariſon. 
le, Thus are the Rights of Sovereign- 
e- ty neceſſary to hinder the Abuſes of So- 
er ciety. Thus are the Boundaries of So- 
d, vereignty nec eſſary to hinder the Abuſes 
s of Authority. For the Preſervation of 
Order, it is neceſſary that Men ſhould 
of be ſubject to Men, tho' weak, fallible, 
d and overcome with innumerable Paſ- 
he ions. It is therefore impoſſible to 
er cbuſe any Form of Government which 
ve is not expoſed to a thouſand Miſchiefs 
and Inconveniencies. By endeavouring 
do avoid the frightful Evils of Anar- 
-- chy, we run the riſque of falling into 
it __ Slavery, 


Ann! 
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Slavery. By living without any man- 
ner of Government, we may become 
ſavage. In living under Government, 
we may become Slaves. Sad State of 
humane Nature! but wife Eſtabliſh- 
ment of Providence, in freeing us from 
this Life, and making us aſpire to ano- 
ther, where Man is no more ſubje& 
to Man, but to the Sovereign: Reaſon. 


„— 


Canary. XI. 
Of the different Forms of Go- 


VE Hments. 


HE Deſign of all wiſe Legiſla- 
tors, and the End of all the di- 
ferent Syſtems of Policy, have'been to 
regulate the Sovereign Authority after 
ſuch a manner, that it may equally a- 
void theſe two Inconveniencies, viz. the 
arbitrary Power of Anarchy, and the 
. defpotick Power of Sovereigns, or that 
of the Populace.  ' | 
Some have imagin'd, that Sovereign- 
ty is a Treaſure too vaſt to be truſted 
with a ſingle Perſon : Others have 
thought, that it is a Treaſure too pre- 
cious 


1 


— 
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cious to leave to the diſpoſal of the 
Multitude : Some have conceived, that 
the Heads of the People are the moſt 


proper to be Guardians of it: Others 
in ſhort are perſuaded, that it mult 


be divided between the King, Lords 


and Commons. Theſe are the Springs 


of all thoſe Forms of. Government to 
which the World has diſtinguiſhed by 
the various Names of Democratical, A- 
riſlocratical, Monarchical, and mixed Go- 
vernments. | | | | 
Demacratical or Popular Government, 
is not that where every particular Per- 
ſon hath a deliberative Voice, and an 
equal Power in the Government, that 


is impoſſible and abſurd: Popular Go- 


vernment, is that where the People 
ſubmit themſelves to a certain Num- 
ber of Magiſtrates, whom they have a 
right to chooſe and change when they 
are not content with their Adminiſtra- 
tion. 342 21114522 
Arxiſtocratical Government, is that 
where the Sovereign Authority is com- 
mitted to a ſupream and laſting Coun- 
cil; ſo that the Senate alone hath the 
Right of chooſing their own Mem- 
555 1 


11 
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bers, when they become vacant by 
Death, or otherwiſe. 

Monarchical Government, is that 
where the Sovereignty entirely reſides 
in one fingle Perſon. In every Nati. 
on where the Prince is ſubject to the 
Judgments of a Council, and anſwer: 
able to others for his Conduct, the 
Government is not Monarchical, no: 
doth the Sovereignty reſide in one {in- 
gle Perſon. | 

Nothing is more curious, for tho{: 
who would compare the Inconvenier— 
ciesand Advantages of theſe three Sort; 
of Government, than that whichwe read 
in the Father of Hiſtorians HERO Do- 
Tus: He tells us what paſſed in the 
Council of the {even Grandees of Per- 
fia, when they were for eſtabliſhing 1 
new Form of Government after the 
Death of Camzrrses, and the Pu: 
niſhment of Maus, who had uſurp- 
ed the Throne, under Pretence ot 
being SMERD1s, the Son of Ct 
RUS. 

Oranrs was of Opinion, that 
Perfia ſhould be made into a Com- 


monwealth, and ſpoke after this mar- 
ner 


* 
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by ner: © I do not think that the Go- 
* yvernment is to be truſted in the 
tha: © Hands of a ſingle Perſon ; you know 
der © very well to what Exceſſes CA u- 
ati. © vpyYSES carried it, and to what a 
the © degree of Inſolence we have ſeen 
ver- Macs exceed it: therefore how 
the © can the State be well governed by a 
nor © Monarchy, where one ſingle Perſon 
ſin. is allowed to do every thing accor- 
ding to his own Fancy? An Autho- 
207: W © rity without any Bridle, may eaſily 
ien. © deceive the moſt virtuous, and ſtrip 
or's him of his beſt Qualities. 
ed Envy and Inſolence, bear away 
> 0- © Riches and Proſperity ; and all other 
tic © Vices flow from theſe two, when a 
Pe- © 2 Perſon is Maſter of every thing. 
92 © Kings commonly hate honeſt Peo- 
the © ple, who oppoſe their unjuſt De- 
Pu- © figns ; but they careſs the wicked, 
rp. © who favour them: A fingle Man 
ot © cannot ſee every thing with his own 
- 1" © Eyes; he oftens hears lying Reports 
| © and falſe Accuſations ; — he over- 
hat © throws the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
om Countries; he attacks the Honour of 
ai Wives; ke cauſes the Innocent to 
er: die 
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die by his own Caprice and de 
When the Multitude have the Go. 
vernment in their Hands, the Equa. 


lity which there is among the Citi. 


zens, prevents all thole Miſchiets, 
the Magiſtrates are elected by Votes 
or by Lots; they render an Ac. 
count of their Adminiſtration - and 
make all their Reſolutions in com- 
mon. Tt is my Advice therefore, 


that we reje& Monarchy, and intro 


duce popular Government, becauſe 
we can more probably find all things 
beneficial in the Hands of many * 
© ſons, than in one ſingle Man. 

This was the Opinion of © 


NES: but MAGABVYS Es ſpoke thus 
in favour of Ariſtocracy. 


of 
c 

” 
c 
c 

c 

c 

c 

* 

— 


* I approve, ſays he, the Sentiment 
of Oraxes, to extirpate Monat 
chy ; but I believe that he hath not 
taken the right Way, by perſwading 
us to leave the Government to the 
Direction of the Multitude; for it is 
certain, that nothing can be i imagi- 
ned leſs wiſe, and more inſolent 
than the Populace : For what Reaſon 
would he withdraw himſelf from the 
* Power 


— 
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wer ' Power of a ſingle Perſon, to aban- 
Go. don himſelf to the Tyranny of 2 
qua- blind and diſorderly Multitude !. if 
iti. „ King undertakes any conſidera- 
efs; ble Enterprize, he is capable of 
otes * hearkeningtothe Counſels of others: : 
Ac- But the People are like a blind Mon- 
and er, who have neither Reaſon, nor 
Capacity; they know neither good 
anners, Virtue, nor their own In- 
10. ctereſts; they do every thing with 
uſe . Precipitation, without Judgment, 
ugs and without Order; like a mighty 
e- Torrent which runs with that Swift- 
* neſs, as knows no Boundaries! If 
any one therefore deſires the Ruin of 
us the Perfians, let Popular Government 
be eſtabliſhed amongſt. them: for 


ts 1 my part, I am of Opinion, that we 
. © ought to make choice of ſome Ho- 
0! le and Virtuous Perſons, that the 
12 Government and the Power may be 
je put into their Hands.” 

is Such were the Sentiments of M a- 


i- | c4aBrYsSES, after, whom Darius 
t ſpoke in theſe Terms. 
© I think that there is much Juſtice 


*1n the Diſcourſe of MA GABYSES, | 
© againſt 


e 
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© againſt Popular Government; but 
yet, methinks all the Reaſon in the 
World, is not on his Side, when he 
© would prefer the Government of 
© a {mall number of Perſons, before 
© Monarchy. It is poſitively true, 
that nothing can be imagined better 
or more perfect, than the Government 
© of one ſingle and virtuous Perſon, 
© Befides, when one ſingle Perſon is 
© Governour ; it 1s very difficult for his 
Enemies to diſcover his ſecret Coun: 
© ſels and Enterpriſes. But when the 
Go er ment is in the Hands of many 
© Perſons, it is} impoſſible to prevent 
© the Hatred and Enmity which com- 
© monly takes Root amongſt them; for 
as every one would be for eſtabliſh- 
ing his own Opinion, in a ſhorttime 
they would become Enemies to each 
other. Emulation and Jealouſy will 
divide them, and then their Hatred 
is carried even to Exceſs; from 
thence ſpring Seditions, from Sedi- 
tions, Murders, and in fine, from 
Blood and Murder there inſenſibly 
ſprings up Monarchy. Thus Go- 
vernment always falls into the 
Hand- 
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Hands of a ſingle Perſon. In a Po- 
© pular State, it is impoſſible but there 
* muſt be much Corruption and Ma- 
* lice. It is true, that Equality engen- 
ders no Hatred; but foments Friend- 
* ſhip amongſt wicked Men, who 


maintain one another, until ſome one 


gof them, makes himſelf very conſi- 


derable with the People, ſo as to 


gain Authority over the Multitude; 
he diſcovers their Plots, and ſees 
through their Perfidiouſneſs: Then 
this Man makes himſelf truly a Mo- 
* narch, and from thence it may be 
acknowledged that Monarchy is the 
moſt Natural Government; ſince 
the Seditions of ARIS TOSGRA C, 


and the Corruptions of D M O- 


"CRACY, cauſe us equally to return 
to the Unity of the Supreme Power 
in one Perſon.” 3 
The Opinion of DAx 1v s was ap- 
proved, and the Government of P z x- 
51a became Monarchi call. 
We may conclude from the Diſ- 
courſes of theſe Sages of Antiquity, 
that all the different Forms of Govern- 


ment are ſubje& to the ſame _— 
cs l 
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of the Sovereign Authority. The 
Abuſes are not found altogether in th: 
Government of 'a ſingle Perſon; the 
Ephori of Sparta, the Decem Viri of Roms 
and the Siſfetes of Carthage, were no leſ 
cruel and barbarous than NERO ar 
CATLIGVLA. The Demecracy off 
Athens, after LYSAN DFR, when the 
thirty Tyrants, which he had eſtz ne 
bliſhed; had aſſociated to their Cou 
cil three thouſand more, (a) is ſuch; 
Tyranpy, which ſhocks Humanit 
and a Maſſacre continually before out 
Eyes of the beſt Citizens and Subjed 
The Treatment which the ſame Com 
- mon-wealth gave to M1r TIADEs 
ARISTIDFES TirMl'srocut: 
and PERICIL ES, their beſt General 
and moſt faithful Friends, denotes hoi 
far the furious and blind r ma 

be tyrannical. _ 8 
Factions, Cabals, | Intrigues, anc 
Elections, very often, if not always 
render the Government of the Peop|: 
as Uujuſt, Violent, and Deſpotick, 2 
tha 


— . 


* 
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(4) Xenephon de Rebus Græcis. 
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Theta of tlie moſt Arbitrary Monarch. 
in the We muſt certainly bei ignorant of Hu- 
ane Nature, and be ignorant, in all 
Hiſtory, not to know, that Whole So- 
Licties are ſubject to the ſame Caprice, 
he ſame Miſtakes, and the ſame Fal- 
ons as lingle Perſons. n by 

But in Popular Denne every. 
dne hopes to be a Tyrant in his turn, 
xccotding as he influences his Admi- 
fers. The Deſpotiſm of a ſingle Man, 
„ without doubt, a very great Evil; 
but Anarchy it ſtill a much greater. 

Many have thought that the only 
Means of finding a Medium between 
theſe two. Extreams, would be a 
nixed Government; or the Diviſion 
ot the Sovereignty, between the King, 
Lords, and Commons; that is, be- 
tween a ſingle Perſon, many Perſons, 
and the whole Multitude; to the End, 
that theſe, -Powerss being balanc'd by 
each other, they may always remain 
in a juſt Equilibrium. 

Nothing appears more beautiful in 
the Theory, than this Mixture of 
Powers; and nothing would be more 
uleful in the ractice, if they could 
pre- 
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reſerve their Harmony! But the di. Wre 
viding of the Sovereignty, far fron Wii 
ge a Balance of the Powers, WW? 
often cauſes perpetual Strugglings and 
Conflicts, even until one of them over. NI 
comes the other two, and ſo reduce; pl: 
every thing into Deſpotiſm or Anar- WD: 
Ge LN I Ale till 

The Revolutions of the Common- Wrer 
wealth of Rome, and thoſe of England, Ro 
will furniſ us with bright Examples of thi 
this Truth, and which we are now Mk! 


— 


going to examine. | FY ot 
„„ XIII. * 

an 

Of the Government of the Com. Io 
monwealth of Rome. fen 


H E firſt Government of ancſere dir 

Rome was Monarchy, mode- 
rated by the Authority of a fixed Se- 
nate, whale Members were laſting and 
not elective. 
. chef a an hundred Fa- 
thers of Families for to make his So- 
| vereign 
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rereign Council, and made alſo a Di- 
ſtinction between the Patricians and 
Pleberans. 

During the firſt two hundred Years, 
which the Monarchy laſted, the Peo- 
ple had very little Authority i in Publick 
— the exaſperated Deſpo- 
tiſm of TARQCUIN the Proud, having 
tender d Royalty inſupportable to the 
Romans, they took up Arms againſt 
this Prince, drove him out of the 
Kingdom, and changed the Form of 
Government. 1 LIES 

The Royal Authority being abo- 
liſhed, Conſular Power was ſubſtituted 
n its Place. The firſt Conſuls had the 
ame Rights, and the ſame Marks of 
Honour as Kings, with this Diffe- 
rence only, that their Power was An- 
ual, and that of the Sovereignty was 
divided between two equal Magi- 
ſtrates ; to the end, that the Authority 
of the one ſhould hinder the Exceſſes 
of the other. 

The Conſular Power was diminiſh'd 
eren in its very Origin; VA LERIV s, 
ſurnamed PEPLICOL A, being ſa- 


ſpected by the People, and ang 
the 
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their Fury, he aſſembled the Multi. 
tude, and by his courteous and hum- Ir. 
ble Behaviour he laid be fore them the 
Faſces, or Bundle of Rods, (a Maß 
of the Sovereign Authority) and elta-W R 
briſhed by a Law, that Magiſtrates t 
ſhoutd be choſen for the People, and ſu 
that he would judge the molt impor-· IB 
tant Affairs in the dernier reſſort. E 
It cannot be denied, but that the in 
Obſtinacy, Ambition, and Avarice off M 
Great Men, often gave occaſion toll iw 
Civil D. Mentions ; but when the Peo· N eſ 
ple once threw off the Voke of Sovereign Wer: 
Authority, they knew no Boundaries bun 
and, under a Pretence of Liberty, they pre 
threw every thing into Confuſion, MWioy 
which drew on the Deſtruction of the WRy 
State, which we are now going to im bet 
quire into. Co 
Rome had no more a Sovereign Pow- f 
er, diſtin& from the Nobility and the 
People, which held both the one ard 
the other in a juſt Equilibrium by its 
ſupreme Authority, the Patricians ha- 
ing treated the Plebeians with the ut- 
moſt Rigour, even with S:ripes and 


Impriſonment of thoſe who were not 
I able 
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uli. ¶ able to pay their Debts; this barba- 
um · ¶ rous Cruelty of the Nobles, made the 
the Roman People deſpe rate. 


4 : 


la The Enemy being ready to enter 
elta: Rome, whilſt ſhe was thus divided, 
ates the co mmon Danger for ſome time 
and ſuſpended theſe domęſtick Troubles: 
por- ¶ But, they began again, ſo ſoon as the 

nemy was vanquiſhed, and ended 
the in the famous Retreat of the ſacred 
e offl Mount, from whence- the People 
to ſwore they would never return, un- 
peo - ¶ eſs they had their proper Magiſtrates 
eigen stanted them, which were called Ji: 
ries, N lunes, for to defend them againſt the Op- 
hey ¶ preſſion of the Nobles. This is what 
ion, ¶ owed the Seeds of eternal Diſcord in 
the Rowe, and cauſed a continual Conflict 
o ir ¶ between the oppoſite Powers of tlie 


Ncommonwe alten. 
ow-© The Tribunes ſought nothing more 
the than gaining Credit in the Multitude 
and by Flattery, and Pretenſions of Zeal 
its for the Liberty and Rights of the Peo- 
141- de. Thus theſeArtiſts in Diſcord, made 
ut. erery Day ſome new Propoſition in 
and Norder to leſſen the Authority of the Se- 
not Nate, to confound the Ranks and Orders 
— AE 
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of Men, and to leſſen the ſupreme 
Power. = ak 

They began at firſt, to take upon 
them the Power of calling together 
Aſſemblies of the People; and making 
themſelves both Accufers and Judges 1 
of the Nobles. Co RIO LAN US was WC 
the firſt whom they attacked; and 
the Conſequences of their Attempt a- } 1 
gainſt this Patrician, would have been I cl 
fatal to the Commonwealth, if the N 
Roman Ladies had not come to the ſuc- Af 
cour of the Country, by appeaſing the 
Rage of this provok'd General. 

Hl The Tribunes were afterwards for If the 
eſtabiſhing an Equality; and under Pre- N l 
tence of reforming the Laws, they pro- 
poſed an Embaſſy into Greece, in order 
to ſearch into the Conſtitutions of all 
the Cities of that Country, but eſpecially 
the Laws of Sol oN; which were at that 
time the moſt popular. 

They made a Collection of them; 
and thoſe Laws, called the Twelve Ja- 
bles, having been eſtabliſhed, Ten Men 
were choſen to be the Interpreters and 
Guardians of them; and there was no 
Appeal from their Judgment. This 


new 


. 
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new Form of Government was not 
of long Continuance: the Liberty and 
Tyranny of theſe Men, which were cal- 
led the Decem Viri, cauſed their Peſtru- 


J &ion ; and the ſupreme Authority ſoon 


after this, was put into the Hands of 
Conſuls. PIETY 

Theſe Cooſuls being altogether popu- 
lar, chey made a Law, wherein it was 
eſtabliſhed, that for the F Uture, no 
Magiſtrate ſhould be created, without 
appealing to the People. % 

The Tribune, in order to obtain 
their Deſign, which was to ſeixe upon 
the Legiſlative Power, aſpired to the Con- 
ſulate, preſerv'd even till then in its 
primitive Order; the Law for admit- 
ting them is propoſed: rather than ſa- 


FF ting or courting the Conſular Dignity; 


the Fathers conſent to the Creation of 
three new Magiſtrates, who had the 
Authority of Conſuls, under the Name 
of Military Tribunes, and the People are 
admitted to this Honour. e 
The Tribunes not content with this, 


rte continually purſuing their Deſigns; 


and for the better obtaining them, the 
. F 2 pub- 
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publiſhed by the Tribunes of the People, 
notwithſtanding the Contradictions 
of the Senate. The Tears of a nobe 
Lady who had eſpouſed a certain Pl. 
beian, carried with them at that time, 
ſuch moving Eloquence, that all the 
Factions and Cabals of the Tribune, 
could not obtain ſuch Power. The 
Weakneſs of the Fair Sex does often 
greater Things in Policy, than the 
Talents of the greateſt Genius. 
Very ſoon after this, Ranks and De- 
grees were confounded. The Honours 
of the Conſulate, even of the Dictatot- 
ſhip, and all Magiſtracy,whether of the 
State, or the Preiſthood, became com- ; 
mon to two Orders. Fr 
This Uſurpation over the Authority ! 
of the Nobles, was of a fatal Conſe- /* 
quence, becauſe it often hindred the | 
Roman Armies from having the mol} 5 
expert and able Generals. The Conſul 
could neither make two Patricians, not 
two Plebeians : it often happened that 
Elections were carried by Fayour; 
and he who was deſirous of being cho 
ſen for his Merit, would find him! 
excluded, either by the Oppbliciegs : 
"£5 Wes the 
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the People, or the Intrigues of the 
e acis Bok = 1 

Magiſtracy being common with the 
People, they alſo became ſupreme Le- 
giſlators. They were no more a People 
ſubject to Laws and Magiſtrates. They 
not only diſpite the Right of making 
Laws with the Senate; but in diſpite 
of this ſupreme Council, they make 
Laws for themſelves, and put them- 
ſelves in Poſſeſſion of all the Privileges 
and Marks of the Sovereignty. . The 
Method of making Laws was en- 


tirely overthrown : The Senate had a 


Cuſtom of [confirming the Plebiſcites : 
But then the People attributed to them- 
ſelves the Power of confirming or re- 
jecting the Senatus-Confſultes, © 
This Diſorder was followed by ano- 
ther more great, which was that the 
People changed and multiplied the 
Laws, according to'their own Caprice. 
© Good Ordinances, ſays TACIT s, 
(a) ended with the Twelve Tables: 
* from that Time, Laws were moſt 
commonly eſtabliſhed by Violence, 
JT 


— 


— — 


(qa) Tacit. Annal. Lib. 3. Cap. 28. 
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© becauſe of the Differences between 
the People and the Senate.— The 
unbridled Liberty of the Tribunes, al- 
ways ſpirited up the People, in or- 
der to make them paſstheir Decrees; 
and then they made as many Laws 
as they had Pet ſons to accuſe : ſo that 
the whole Commonwealth being cor- 
rupted, the Laws were multiplied to 
Infinity. tan 10. 

In fine, the Confirmation of the 
Agrarian Law, which was the Source of 
| e Diſcords for more than two 
hundred Tears, brought the Ruin of the 
Senatorial Authority, and ſuch a Cor- 
ruption among the People, that the true 
Roman Genius was no more to be fonnd, 

Nothing appeared more Faſt or Rea 
ſonable, according to the ancient Cul- 
toms of the Commonwealth, than in 
the firſt Times : When the Romans had 
gained any conſiderable Victory over 
their Enemys, they ſold Part of the 
conquered Lands, for to indemnity 
the State from the Expences of the War, 
and diſtributed the other Part unſold, 
to the poor Plebeians who were lately 
Eſtabliſhed at Rome. | 80 
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The covetous Patricians by degrees 
The aboliſhed this Cuſtom ; and the greateſt 
a1. Lands became, in Proceſs of Time, the 
or. Fatrimony of the Nobles. 
de; After the Aggrandizement of the 
us Commonwealth, it was then impoſ- 
ha: ſible to obſerve the Agrarian Lau, 
or. | vithout ruining the firſt Families, and 
Ito cauſing infinite Law-Suits: Equality of 
Riches might be agreeable to the Ci- 
the tizens of growing Rome; but after ſhe 
. of became Miſtreſs of the World, Diftin- 
o ©ions of Ranks and Qualities became 
che neceflary ; and the long Poſſeſſion of 
. Lands was a Right by Preſcription: 
they could make no Diviſion of 
ad. without overturning all Subord ination, 
and blowing the Coals of Diſcord. 


= Belides, the moſt wiſe and difints- 
in reſted Senators oppoſed this Agrarian 
jad Law for more then two Centuries per- 
ver ceiving that the Riches of the Citizens 
e would introduce Luxury, and ſoften a 


if | People whoſe Strength conſiſted in their 
„ | Temperance. In the firſt Times of 

the Commonwealth, the Conſuls and 
| Senators gloried in their Poverty, which 
was never in ſo much Honour in any 
T4 other 
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other Country. Dictators taken from 


the Plau, feſum'd the Plow again, after 
they had gained Victories. The An- 


tient Romans were rear Examples of | 


Temperance. 
But the Tribunes who were for ſtretch. 
ing Popular Power, by increaſing the 
Riches of the Plebeians, and confound- 
ing all Ranks of Men, never left their 
Intrigues, until this Law was elta. 
bliſhed. | 
Luxury having prevailed in Rome, 
Ambition, the Love of Independency, 
and the Spirit of Rebellion, triumph 
under the ſpatious Name of Liberty. 
Cabals and Violence do every thing in 
Rome. The Love of the Country, and 
Regard to the Laws are quite extim 
guiſhed there. 
Tis thus that Rome, through an ex- 
travagant Deſire of Liberty, ſaw Diſ- 


cord ſpread itſelfin every Order : The | 


Plebeians feared the Authority of the 
Patricians, as a Tyranny which would 
ruin Liberty: And the Senators dread- 

ed Popular Authority, as ſuch an Irre- 

gularity as would reduce every thing 


into Anarchy. Between theſe two Ex- 
| treams, 


41 -Y If 2 
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treams, a People in all other Matters 
very wiſe, could find no Medium, 

From the Eſtabliſhment of the Tribunes, 
there is no more any conſtant Form of 
Government to be ſeen in Rome; the 
People continually change the Magi- 
ſtracy ; the Commonwealth labours 
under violent Agitations, and is with- 
out ceaſing torn in Pieces by Civil Wars. 
The Senate can find no better Remedy 
againſt theſe, inteſtine Diviſions, than 
continual Inventions of making Wars 
abroad; and theſe Wars prevented 
Domeſtick Diſſentions from being car- 
nied to Extremity.. 

Duriog the Conqueſt of naly, Ciſelpina ä 
Gallia,, and the Punique Wars, there is 
not to be ſeen in Rome anyBloodſhed by 
Civil Wars. But ſo ſoon as ſhe became 
Miſtreſs of the World, and had nothing 
to fear from without, ſhe begins to 
deſtroy herſelf, Ambitious. Pretenders 


think upon nothing but flattering the 


Nobles on one ſide, and the People on 
the other; Diviſion increaſes without 
Remedy, and Civil Wars never ceaſe 
till every thing ends in Monarchy; but 


ine molt dangerous of Monarchies, that 
1404 („% Ml 
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is to ſay Deſpotical, and without ary 
Rule of Succeſſion, where Empire 
would continually. be ſabje& to the 
Violence of an Army, who would 


ſeize upon the Sovereignty, and give 


themſelves Maſters, according to their 
own Will and Pleaſure. 

This is exactly what was foretold by 
Por1sivs, that moſt excellent Hiſtorian 
and Politician. This Author had a great 
Idea of the Roman Commonwealth 
whilſt the Senate had not loſt its Au- 
thority ; but as ſoon as he ſaw Diviſ- 
ons, and the Popular Spirit take Place, 
he foretold every thing which happen 
(a) After a Commonwealth, faith 
* this Hiſtorian, hath overeome great 
© Dangers, ard is arrived to a Power 
* which none can diſpute; ambitious Per 
ſons ſeize upon the Mapiſtracy. When 
* theſe Evils are once increaſed, the 
© beginning of its Deſtruction will pro 
ceed from the Honours which ſhall 
© be perſued through Factions and Ca- 
© bals. Then the People burning with 
* Rage, will follow only the Counſe 
| 3 © which 


© (a) Polyb, Lib. 6. de Rep. Rom. 
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ay © which this Paſſion ſhall inſpire them 
with; they will no more obey Magi- 
the © ſtrates, but will attribute all Power 
wal © to themſelves. Thus the Common- 
zire © wealth having changed its Face, will 
her © in appearance change it for the better, 
and take an illuſtrious Name to it- 
by © ſelf, I mean that of Liberty and Po- 
tian © pular Power: But this will be no o- 
te ther in effect than the Government of 
alth © a blind Multitude, which is without 
Au- © doubt the greateſt of all Evils. 
vil Thus the moſt warlike and illuſtri- 
ace, ous Commonwealth in the World, hath 
nd. been ruin'd by too great an Increaſe of 
ait; popular Power. Let us approach our 
ret own Times, and ſee if England hath 
wet taken any Warning, or made any Ad- 
der. vantages from the Misfortunes of anti- 
hen ent Rome. 


ſels +: CMA. 
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G Ar. XIV. 


Of the Government of. England, 
aud the different Forms which 
ng hath had. 


 Efore c LAUDIUS the Roman 
Emperor had made Great Britain 
a Province of the Empire, this Iſland 
was divided into many ſmall States, 
the greateſt Part of which had particu- 
lar Kings or Lords. 
England was more than 400 Years 
under the Government of the Romans, 
who in the end, were forced to aban- 


don it, and recal their Troops, to op- 


poſe the Invaftons of the Northern Na- 
tions, who had begun to diſmember this 
Grand Empire. Great Britain being 
then deſtitute of Succours from Rome, 
the Pics and the Caledonians, ſince cal- 
led Scotch, ſpringing from their barren 
and ſcraggy Mountains, began to at- 
tack the Southern Provinces of this 
Wand:* In order to ſtop the Invaſion 
of theſe fierce Mountaineers, the Br: 
rains had recourſe to the Angles „a Saxon 
Nation, 
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Nation, who drove out the Scorch, and 


then eſtabliſhed themſelves in thelſland: 
they called it by the Name of Eng- 
land, and divided it into Seven King= 
doms, which were all reunited 400 
Years after, under the Government of 
EGcBERT King of the Weſt-Saxons 

In the Year 1066, WILLIAM Dube of 
Normandy, called the Conqueror, clai- 
med the Crown of Exgland by the laſt 
Will and Teſtament of King E DwARD 


"the Confeſſor. This Prince having 


made himſelf Maſter of the Kingdom, 


he treated it as a conquered Country; 
he eſtabliſhed a deſpotick and abſolute 


Government therein; he deſtributed a 


great Part of the Lands of England to 
Norman and French Families, who had 


followed him in his Expedition; he 
attributed to himſelf the Primitive De- 


maine of Lands; he charged all round 


his Dominions with annual Rents or 
Services, and made them pay an Ac- 
knowledgment at the Death of every 
Tenant, or landed Man; and made o- 
ther Diſpoſitions, which render d him 


more a Proprietor than even the Poſſeſ- 


ſors of Lands themſel ves 
3 The 
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XIV. 


%, the Government of England, 
aud the different Forms which 
Wan bath Way: | 


> Efore © LaUDlus the Roman 
Emperor had made Great Britain 
a'Province of the Empire, this Iſland 
was divided into many ſmall States, 


lar Kings or Lords. 

England was more than 400 Years 
inder the Government of the Romans, 
who in the end, were forced to aban- 
don'it, and recal their Troops, to op- 
poſe the Invaſtons of the Northern Na- 
tions, who had begun to diſmember this 
Grand Empire. Great Britain being 
then deſtitute of Succours from Rome, 
the Pits and the Caledonians, ſince cal- 
led Scotch, ſpringing from their barren 
and ſcraggy Mountains, began to at- 
tack the Southern Provinces of this 
Illand. In order to Rop the Invaſion 
of theſe fierce Mountaineers, the Bri 
rains had recourſe to the Angles „a Sax: 
Nation, 


the greateſt Part of which had particu- 
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Nation, who drove out the Scorch, and 
then eſtabliſhed themſelves in thelfland: 
they called it by the Name of Eng- 
land, and divided it into Seven King= 
doms, which were all reunited 400 
Years after, under the Government of 
EC BERT King of the Weſt-Saxons 

In the Year 1066, WILLIAM Dube of 
Normandy, called the Conqueror, clai- 
med the Crown of England by the laſt 
Will and Teſtament of King EnwarD 


"the Confeſſor. This Prince having 


made himſelf Maſter of the Kingdom, 


he treated it as a conquered Country; 
he eſtabliſhed a deſpotick and abſolute 


Government therein; he deſtribured a 


great Part of the Lands of England to 


Norman and French Families, who had 
followed him in his Expedition; he 
attributed to himſelf the Primitive De- 


maine of Lands; he charged all round 


his Dominions with annual Rents or 
Services, and made them pay an Ac- 
knowledgment at the Death of every 


Tenant, or landed Man; and made o- 


ther Diſpoſitions, which render'd him 

more a Proprietor than even the Poſſeſ- 

ſors of Lands themſel ves. 
5 The 
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The Conqueror left the Crown to 


WIIIIAM Rur us, (or Williay 
the Red) his Second Son, in Prejudice 
of his eldeſt Son Ro BEAR T, who made 
many Attempts to get the Crown for 
his youngeſt Brother, but unſuccels- 
fully; for WII II am had the Addreſs 
of gaining the Norman and Engl 
Lords to his Favour and Intereſts, by 
promiſing them that he would eſta- 
bliſh the Liberty and Property of his 
Subjects according to the antient 
Saxon Laws. This was equally pleaſing 
to the Norman and Engliſo Lords; for 
it was the only means of aſſuring to 
the firſt the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Lands 
which the Conqueror had given them 
aud to the ſecond, thoſe which be- 
longed to them by Birth and Inheri- 
tance: But this WIIIIAM the Second 

dies without performing his Promiſes. 
HE NAT I. his youngeſt Brother, 
aſcends the Throne; and Ro BERT 


his eldeſt, is excluded again. And ſor 
the better ſecuring his Uſurpation, he 
follows the ſame Steps as WII IIA M 
- Ruxvs, and promiſes to put the Go- 


vernment on its antient Footing: He 
| con- 
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confirms his Promife by a Charter, 


but he executes it no better than his 
Brother. | mags 2 
During ſome Reigns after, that 
Charter not having been executed, the 
Laws eſtabliſhed by the Conqueror were 
confirmed. 1 
In the Lear 1215, under the Reign 
of King Jou, (ſometimes called Joun 
without Land ) the Archbiſhop ot Can- 
terbury pretended to retrieve this Char- 
ter of H:-xxy I. King Joan being co- 
vetous, and alſo cruel, continually de- 
manded Subſidies, and eſpecially from 
the Clergy : 'The Lords propoſed to 
him the Eſtabliſhment of their Liber- 
ties; he refuſes them, and this Refuſal 
was the Signal of War. The Barons 
united in a League, take Arms, and 
give to their General the Name of, 
Marſhal of the Army of G OD, and tle 
Holy Charch. The King was abandon- 
ed, and forced to offer them Satisfa- 
&ion, After fome Diſcuſſions with 
the Barons about their Privileges, the 
King not only confirms them, but adds 
many more to them, and comprizes 
them all in an authentick Act, _— 
e 
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he and the whole Aflembly unaiu- 
mouſly ſwore to oblerve. pf 
Tis this Act which is called the 8 
Grand Charter. King ] 0H regarded 
his Promiſes no more than his Prede- iſ x 
ceſſors; he recants from. his Oath; 112 
and according to the Uſe and Cuſtom 
of thoſe Times, the Poes declares it It 

void, as having been extorted from 
him by Violence. | 
After his Death, King Henax Ill. h 
his Son, ſucceeded him; he was buta 8 
weak Prince. The Barons renewed ii 
their former Demands for the Eſtabliſh- t 
ment of their Privileges ; but it hap- b 
pened as it generally doth, whilſt un- i © 
der the Pretence ot publick Good they t 
break through the juſt Boundaries ot 1 
Subordination: The Barons not only 1 
require the juſt, Execution of thoſe iſÞ « 

Things which had been ſo often pro- 

miſed them; but taking alſo Advan- I! 
tage of the King's Weakneſs, they ad- 
ded. many other Demands, which en- 
L1 


tirely tended: to. degrade the Royal 
Dignity, and to put all Authority into 
the Hands of a ſmall Wunper of facti- 
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a ous Perſons. The King reſuſed thoſe 
| Propoſitions as unreaſonable :' the Fa- 
the ktion takes up Arms under the Conduct 
ded ¶ of the Earl of LetcesreR their General: 
de- He was a devour, grave, auſtere, regu- 
th lar Man, a great Speaker of long Ex- 
om tempore Prayers, an Hypocrite, or En- 
** thuſſ aſt, and perhaps both. 

9 The Royal Army was defeated; the 
i King made Priſoner, with the Prince 
II. I bis . the devout Rebel having 
ta folk off the Yoke of his Sovereign, 
ed im poſed his own upon the Enghſh Na- 
u- tion: The Rebels did not only think, 
P- BF bur they felt it even heavier than thar 
of Kings; and made their Endeavours 
© | to ſhake it off. Grand Leſſon for all 
ot | Lovers of Changes and Revolutions! 
The Tyranny doth not ceaſe, it only 
le changes its Maſter! 

* After having many Months held the 
King in Chains, and the People in 
Bondage, the Factious divide them- 
i” | ſelves, and give Opportunity to Prince 
Ewan p to eſcape from Priſon, in 
O order to ſet his Father at * and 


drive out the Ulſurper. 8 
s King 
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he and the whole Aſſembly unaui- 


mouſly {wore to oblerve. _ 

Tis this Act which is 9 the 
Grand Charter. King Jou regarded 
his Promiſes no more than his Prede- 
ceſſors; he recants from his Oath; 
and according to the Uie and Cuſtom 
of thoſe Times, the Pors declares it 

void, as having been extorted from 


him by Violence. 


After his Death, King Hanax III. 
his Son, ſucceeded bim: he was but a 
weak Prince. The Barons renewed 


their former Demands for the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of their Privileges ; but it hap- 


pened as it generally doth, whilſt, un- 


der the Pretence of publick Good they | 


break through the juſt Boundaries ot 


Subordination : The Barons not only 


requite the juſt Execution of - thoſe 


Things which had been ſo often pro- 
miſed them; but taking alſo Advan- 


tage of the King's Weakneſs, they ad- 
ded. many other Demands, which en- 


tirely tended to degrade the Royal 
Dignity, and to put all Authority into 


the Hands of a ſmall Nunper of facti- 


Os 
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ous Perſons; The King reſuſed thoſe 


Propoſitions: as unreaſonable :- the Fa- 
ction takes up Arms under the Conduct 
of the Earl LxicEs TER their General: 
He was a devout, grave, auſtere, regu- 
lar Man, a great Speaker of long Ex- 
tempore Prayers, an Hypocrite, or En- 
thuſt aſt, and perhaps both. 

The Royal Army was defeated; the 
King made Priſoner, with the Prince 
his Son; the devout Rebel having 
ſhook off the Yoke of his Sovereign, 
impoſed his own upon the Engliſh Na- 
— The Rebels did not only think, 
but they felt it even heavier than that 


of Kings; and made their Endeavours 
to ſhake it off. Grand Leſſon for all 
Lovers of Changes and Revolutions ! 


The Tyranny doth not ceaſe, it only 


changes its Maſter! 
After having many Months held the 


King in Chains, and the People in 


Sd the Factious divide them- 
ſelves, and give Opportunity to Prince 
EbwARD to eſcape from Priſon, in 
order to ſet his Father at 2 and 


drive out the Uſurper. 
E | 
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King HN Rr being ſet at Liberty, 
he confirm'd the Grand Charter in a very 
ſolemn manner. It is this Grand Char- 
ter which hath been a Pretence to all 
the Factions which have ſo often 
troubled England. Not that there is 
any thing in this Charter which dimi- 
niſhes the true Prerogatives and Au- 
thority of Kings; it contains for the 
moſt Part only the Laws of ED WAI 


the Confeſſor; and theſe Laws were 


Privileges granted to the Nation by 
good Princes, for to ſerve as a Barrier 
againſt wicked Kings: Theſe Privi- 
leges regarded only the Liberty and 
Property of Subjects, and the Immu- 
nity of every extraordinary Tax, with- 
out the Confent of the Barons. But the 
Lovers of Independency make uſe of 
fine Pretences of Liberty and Property 
as granted in this Charter, by abuſing 
it, and attacking the Royal Authority. 

(a) After the Death of Hexxr III. 
EpwaxD I. his Son ſucceeded him. It 
was under this King's Reign, that 
—U—U— . 


1 
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(a) In the Year 1280. 


tht. 
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Members elected for Counties, c. 
ſate in Parliament: His Predeceſſors 
had from Time to Time called toge- 
ther the Deputies of the People to 
aſſiſt in the Supream Council: It 
was the Kings themſelves who named 
theſe Deputies, and not the People; 
but it was in their Power to appeal, 
or not. (a) King EDwarD was the firſt 
who granted the Commons a fixed Seat 
in Parliament: they were at firſt ſeat- 
ed in the ſame Chamber with the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal; afterwards they 


were placed feparately m a Chamber 


by themſelves : They had at the firſt 
only a repreſentative Voice, and not a 
deliberative one, as appears by the 
Parliament Rolls many Years after the 


Reign of E DWAAD I. In all cheſe 


Rolls, the Commons always ſpeak to 


the King as Supplicants : they do no 
'more than repreſent the Grievances of 


the Nation, and pray him to make 
Laws by the Advice of his Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal. The Rn 

; orm 


1 N 
* —— ens. — 1 


(4) Brady's Rights of the Commons, from 
Page 140 to 150. | 
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Form of all the Acts is thus: Granted 
or Enatted by the King and the Lords Spi. 
ritual and Temporal, - according to the 
Prayers and Supplications of the Commons, 

*T'is for that Reaſon, that even to 
this very Day, when the King of Ex- 
land calls his Parliament, He command; 
the Lords to' aſſemble themſelves in order to 
give him Advice : but he orders the Com- 
mon, to hold themſelves in a Readineſs, in 
order to ſubmit themſelves to every thing 
which ſhall be determined by him and his 
Lords. | 

King EDwa RD thought ( without 
d6ubt) by theſe Privileges granted to 


the Commons, to make a Balance to 


the great Authority of the Barons which 
troubled him; but he deceived him- 


ſelf: for the Power of the Commons 


became more fatal to his Poſterity, 
than that of the Lords was to his An- 
ceſtors. Popular Power increaſing by 
Degrees in the Parliament, the funda- 
mental Conſtitution of the Engliſb Mo- 


narchy was altered, and at length to- 


tally overihrown. 
It is true, that the Royal Power 
was preſerved entire, during the Reign 
of 


E. * 2 
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of this Prince; for we find, that by his 
proper Authority only he often made 
Laws without calling, his Parliament. 
(a) It is thus in the Statutes of Gbou- 
«fer, he attributes to himſelf the ſole 
Fr. | Legiflative Power; and the Form of 
155 his Edicts is thus, Our Sovereign Lord 
„ King hath provided. and eſtabliſhed the 
% following AGs. But after his Death, in 
the Reign of his Son Epw arp II. the 
, Parliament began to attribute to them- 
"5 Þ ſelves the Power of judging and de- 
poſing Princes. 

Before thoſe Times, this was a fun- 
to damental Maxim of. the Common Law 
f of England. (b) That the King hath no 
ch her Superior than God. That there is no 
other Remedy when he doth unjuſt Actions, 


T but to have recourſe to humble. Remon- 
y ſtrances ; to the End, that he may redreſs 
a. | them and if he wil not, it ought to Juf- 


fe, that God mill. one. Day revenge him- 
* ſelf thereof. But no we are going to 
ies the remains of ele Laws. 
When 


At Star. ry Glonceſter, 7 — is 1320. 
() Bracton, Lib. 1. Cap. 8. Lib. 2. Cap. 7. 
N Zib. 7. Cap 10. Theſe _ rwa. Authors 


wrote above 500, Nears ſince. 
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When the Parliament was about en- 
tering their Proceſs againſt King Ev- 
waRD II. in order to depoſe him, the 
Biſhop of Carliſie boldly maintained, 
that Subjects had not any Power to 
judge their Sovereign, who was the 
Lord's Anointed : That Remonſtrance 
obliged them to regard ſome Miſma- 
nagements, and under a Pretence, that 
the King was too much inclined to 
his inſolent Miniſters, they engaged 
him to yield up,-by a voluntary Reſig- 
nation of his own, a Throne which 
he could no longer hold-with Honour, 
to his Son. Good King EDw arp (but 
weak Prince) conſented to his own 


Depoſal, and was condemned to per- 


petual Impriſonment, wherein he was 
privately aſſaſſinated. 

King Epwarp III. his Son, carried 
the Royal Authority, and Glory of 
the Engliſh Sceptre much further than 
any of his Anceſtors.  _ 
Under the Reign of this Great Ep- 
WARD, the Lords and Commons declared 
in full Parliament (4) That they could 
(a) Anno 1369. Parl. 42. 
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not conſent to any thing which tended to 
difnherit the King, tho the King himſelf 
ſhould defire it. (a) That it is High-Trea- 
ſou to plot or contrive the Death of the 
King, to take up Arms againſt him, or to 
adhere to his Enemies. © | 
Notwithſtanding ſuch ſolemn Laws 
as theſe, Ricyuarp II. his Grandſon, 
was judged and depoſed by his Par- 
lament. This Prince being debauched 
in his Youth, made choice of very bad 
Miniſters; but there never was a 
Reign wherein the People were more 
happy, the Nobles more reſpected, 
() nor the Clergy more protected: 
And tho' the Parliament declar'd ſome 
Years before, that always, and by the 
fundamental Conſtitution of the King- 
dom, the King of England was ſubject 
to none but GOD only; yet, however, 
this illuſtrious Body entred a Proceſs 
againſt theit Prince; accuſed him of 
many Miſdemeanours; depoſed him, 
and condemned him to perpetual Im- 


the 


1 


(a) Arrno 1350, Stat. 5. Chap. » N | | 
(% Anno 1392. Parl. 16. RICH. 2. Chap. 5. 
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the Crown, and reigned by the Name 
of HENRY IV. * 
This was the Beginning of the fatal 
Hatred and Civil Wars between the 
two Houſes of York and Lancafter, 
which deſolated the Kingdom many 
Years. This Uſurper, like others, be- 
gan to flatter the People, in returning 
them Thanks for his Advancement to 
the Crown; and acknowledging that 
he held the ſame from their Conſent 
and Approbation. As for other things, 
he was a great Prince, whoſe wiſe and 
happy Government made England flou- 
riſh as much as that of his Son Hex. V. 
who conquered almoſt all Fance. 
After the Houſe of Lancaſter had 
poſſeſſed the Crown for more than ſix- 
ty Years, Ric HARD Duke of ork, in 
the Reign of Hex. VI. Son of Hex. V. 
preſented to the Houſe of Lords (with- 
out addreſſing himſelf to the Lower 
Houſe) a Memorial, proving his Right 
to the Crown, as being deſcended from 
a third Son of EDward III. whereas 
HENRY VI. was only deſcended from 


a fourth of the ſame King. The Lords 


at firſt declared the Matter was very 
E EL nice 
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nice and difficult, and that they could 
not judge of the Rights of the Crown, 
without the Kings Order. HEN. VI. 
commands them to examine the Dukes 
pretenſions; and they declared, that 
accord ing to the fundamental Law of 
the Kingdom, the Right of the latter 
was better than that of the former. 
Behold an authentick Act, which 
proves that the Parliament at that time 
thought Hereditary Right inalienable; 
ſince it was acknowledged as the only 
lawful Right, in thoſe Times when an 
Uſurper was upon the Throne, and after 
a Poſſeſſion of more than ſixty Years. 
It was determined, that after the 
Death of Hen. VI. the Crown ſhould 
go to the Duke of York, and his Chil- 
dren. The King and the Duke en- 
raged at each other, raiſe Armies: Ci- 
vil Wars began between the Red Roſe 
and the White: RicuarpD Duke of 
York was flain, and his Son crowned 
King, by the Name of Epwarp IV. 
HENRY VI. was made Priſoner, but 
aftetwards ſet at Liberty, and mount- 
ed the Throne again : He was af- 
ter that Depoſed, and in the end, 
&- - ©: 


- 
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both he and his Son were Aſſaſſinated. 
The Princes of theſe two Houſes 
continued Rivals, and made War a- 
gainſt each other many Tears. All 
theſe civil Diſſentions were finally put 
an end to, by the Marriage of the 
Duke of Richmond, afterwards King 
Henry VII. with Elizantra, Adel 
Daughter of EDWaRD IV. ho united 
in her on Perſon, all the Rights of 
the Houſe of Tork and Lancaſter. 
The Uſurpation of the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, gave occaſion to the Di- 


ſtinction in ewes Acts of Parliament, 


of a King de Facto, and a King de Jure. 
The deſire which each Party had, 
during theſe Broils, of gaining the 
Commons, gave opportunity to the 
Lower Houſe, of breaking down their 
antient Boundaries, and inlarging their 
Authority: It was in the Reign of 
EvwarD IV. that this Houſe Gel be- 
gan to have a ſhare in the Legiſlative 
Power; the antient Stile of Acts of 
Parliament was changed; for inſtead 
of n as formerly n Granted 


© ACC0t- | 
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(a) Roll. of Parl. 3 Ev. 4 | 39. 
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' according to the Prayers and Sup- 

' plications of the Commons, by the 
King and Lords, it is ſaid, Granted 
Aby the King and the Lords, with 
the Conſent of the Commons.” This 
Form, however, was not-become con- 
tant or fixed, till many years after; 
for in the Reigns immediately follow- 
ing, the antient Stile was uſed. 

King H+enxy VII. by his policy and 
Valour, being in peaceable Poſſeſſion of 
the Throne, without any Rival, thought 
of nothing but filling his Treaſury, 


ind advancing the Royal Power. The 


Method he took, 1s very political and 
remarkable. 

Before his Time, Kings 2nd Lords 
were the fole Proprietors of Lands, 
the Peers of the Nation were. as ſo 


many petty Sovereigns, who held ſe- 


parate Courts in their reſpective Coun- 
ties: they could not alienate the 
Foundation of their Lands, nor ſell 
their Manours : The Commons were 


their Vaſſals; they entirely depended on 


them; they were obliged to take Arms 


© by their Orders; to ſerve in the Wars 


under their Conduct; and to appear 
Ru 
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in their Train, upon all publick Oc- 
caſions. r 35 


HENRY VIII. in order to leſſen the 
Power of the Lords, who were always 


Rivals to the Royal Authority, cauſed 


his Creatures in Parliament to pro- 

ſe an Act, to give leave to the 
Lords to ſell their Lands and Ma- 
nours. The Lords, depraved by Luxu- 
ry, and ruined by Civil Wars, conſent 
to ſtrip themſelves of their antient 
Privileges, to get vaſt Sums of Mo- 
ney,which they would draw from the 
Sale of their Manours ; and to ſatiſ- 
ſie alſo the exorbitant Taxes which 
HENRY VII. impoſed upon them, 
whoſe Avarice was inſatiable. 


- By this Sale of Lands and Manours,| 


the Commons became Proprictors, 
as the People of Rome were, by the 
Agrarian Law : but chis Proceeding 
contributed, in the end, to the total 
Ruin of the Royal as well as the 
Ariſtocratical Power. The Commons 
ſeeing themſelves poſſeſſed of Lands, 
were alſo for having a ſhare in the pub- 
lick Adminiſtration : We may perceive 
popular Power inſenſibly A . 
$$ 2 | E. I; 
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ſelf, prevailing in Parliaments, and, by 
degrees, carrying it ſelf to very great 
Exceſſes. 

Henk y VII. however, after having 
diminiſhed the Power of the Lords, 
advanced the Royal Authority. His 
ſublime Genius, and profound Policy, 
rendered him a compleat Maſter of his 
Parliament, and prepared for his Son, 
HENRT VIII. that abſolute Authority 
which he exerciſed during his whole 
Reign. | 

Under King HENRY VIII. the Su- 
pream Independency of the Kings of 
England was confirmed by New 
Acts of Parliament. (a) The King- 
dom ( ſay theſe As) is an Empire 
governed by a Supream Head. The 
* Kings of England, their Heirs and 
sSucceſſors, have an imperial Au- 
* thotity, (4) and are not obliged to 
be anſwerable in any Cauſe what- 
© ſoever, to any Superiour ; becauſe 
the Kingdom acknowledges no o- 
ther Superiour under Gop, but the 
King. 4 

(a) Parl. 24. Ch. 12. 
. (6) Pachias. Chet. 
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In the Reign of this ſame King 
Hexrty VII. began'thoſe famous Dil- 
cords about Religion, which filled all 
Zurote with C:vil Wars and Rebellion. 
Theſe Eccleſiaſtical Diviſions cauſed 
many Civil  Diflentiens in England. 
however, there was nothing remark- 
able that was changed-in the Form of 
Government. It is true, that in the 
Reign of Queen Erizazer E, the 
Members of the Lower- Houſe wete 
willing to enlarge their Authority; bat 
that Princeſs, couragious and firm in 
her Conduct, treated them as Imper- 
tinents, and enjoyn'd them to Silence. 
It appears to me, that the Authority 
-which they enjoy at preſent was but 
eſtabliſhed in the Reign of K. IAxs 1. 
in the Perſon of whom was united the 
two Crowns of England and Scotland. - 
Alfter this Union, the Parliament be- 
gan again to confirm Hereditary Right 
in theſe Terms, We acknowledge, as 
© we ought to do, according to the Di- 
vine and Humane Law, that the 
_ © Kingdom of Exgland, and the Im- 
* pzrial Crown thereof, belong to the 
* King by Hereditary Right of Birth, 


© ard 
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and undoubted Succeſſion; and we 
for ourſelves and Poſterity, for ever 
ſubmit to his Government, even to 
the laſt Drop of our Blood. This 
was not an Eſtabliſhment of a new 
Right, but a ſolemn Acknowledgment 
of the whole Nation, that Monarchi- 
cal and Hereditary Government is the 
Conſtitution of the Kingdom. 

Jauks I. a Peaceable King, had very 
much Complaiſance for his Parliament, 
in conſulting ie not only in Affairs of 
State, but almoſt in every thing which 
regarded his Family; condeſcending to 
the Advice thereof, affecting a great 
Attention not to wound their Privi- 
leges, he requiring but very few ex- 
taordinary Subſidies: but in making 
himfelf thus peaceable (tis thought) he 
left to K. CHARLES I. his Son and Suc- 
ceflor, thoſe Seeds of famous Diſcord, 
which have ſince appeared: Two 
Things contributed to- increaſe theſe 
Troubles, the one drawn from Reli- 
gion, the other from Policy. 

From the Time they began to diſ- 
pute about the Forms and Formalities 
of Religion „England was over- run by a 
G 4 Crowd 
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Crowd of Sectaries, whoſe Syſtems 
were quite contrary to each other. A- 
mong all theſe Sectaries there were 
two principal ones, the one, tho they 
ſhaked off rhe Yoke of the PO pE, yet 
preſerv'd Epiſcopacy, Hierarchical Sub- 
ordination, and part of the Ceremonies 
of the Antient Church: The other 
overthrew all Hierarchy and Ceremo- 
pies, as contrary to Evangelical Purity 
and Simplicity; and the Eccleſiaſticks 
of theſe Men were all equal: The for- 


mer called themſelves the Epiſcopal 


Party ; the other, Presbyterians : The 
one were for an ' Ariftocracy in the 
Church, the other for a pure Demo- 
cracy. _ Politicians took a part in theſc 
Quarrels about Religion : thoſe who 
reſpected the Royal Authority, declare 
themſelves for the Epiſcopal Party; and 
thoſe who loved popular Government, 
maintained the Presbyterian Party. This 
Diviſion in Religion increaſed the Civil 
Diſſentions; and the Politicians both 
of the one and the other Party, ſerv'd 
themſelves under the Mask of Religion, 
by amuſing the People, and engaging 
them in their Intereſts. 


_ Eing 
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King CHrarrLes I. being zealous for 
Epiſcopacy, and animated by the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury (LAup, ) he had a 
Mind to introduce the Exgliſb Liturgy 
into Scotland, and ſo make the Religion 
of Great Britain uniform. This being 
the firſt Source of the Civil Wars in his 
Reign, let us take Notice of the ſe- 
cond. oooh 

The King being ingaged in a War 
with the Houſe of Auſtria, 1n order to- 
oblige that Houſe to reſtore the Pala- 
tinate to his Brother-in-Law F « t D x- 
Ick, Count Palatine, the Parlia- 
ment had promiſed his Father King 
IA Es I neceſſary Supplies for this 
Enterprize. King CHARLES de- 
manded them; but the Houſe of Com- 
mons, who grants Subſidies, refuſed 
him; for moſt of the Members of that 
Houſe, being zealous Presbyterians, 
were prejudiced againſt the King, for 
the Protection which he gave the 
Church of England. The King was 
obliged to carry on the War at his 
own Expences ; he had recourſe-to an 
antient Maritime Tax, call'd Ship- 
Money, which he had a Right to levy, 

8 G 5 | ac- 
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according to the Opinion of the belt 


Lawyers, who were choſen to examine 
into that Affair. A particular Mem- 
ber of the Houſe of Commons, whoſe 


Tax did not exceed twenty French 


Livres, refuſed to pay it; many others 
ot the fame Houſe followed his Exam- 
ple; and very ſoon after, they gloried 
in diſputing it with the King : He 
diffo.ved the Parliament three times, 
and carried on the War for his Brother- 
in-Law at his on Expence. The 
Wars abroad ceaſing, England, like 
antient Rome, takes up Arms agarnll 
her fetf. 
It cas in that Diſpoſition of Mind, 
that the Sanguinary Parliament met in 
the Lear 1640, which overthrew the 
Emnelifh: Monarchy: they did propoſe 
many extravagant — to take a- 
way the Royal Power : many Mem- 
bets of the Houſe of Lords were a. 


mamed to be in an Aſſembly - where 


there was ſo much Infolence uſed a- 


- Kainſt their Sovereign; they therefore 
left the Houſe, and went tothe King, 


WR was retited to Terk. 
King 
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King CHARLES I. did every thing 
that was poſſible for him to do, in or- 
der to ſtop the Fury of the Anti- Roy- 
aliſts, by moderate and very reaſona- 
ble Propoſitions; but the Parliament 
raiſed Troops, and acted by Force; 
the King appears at the Head of an 
Army; Civil Wars enſue; CaouwEI, 
a Man bold, ambitious, and an Hy- 
pocrite, ſoon became Maſter of the 
Parliament Army, which often bear 
that of the King's, who ſheltered him- 
ſelf in Scotland: The Republican and 
Enthuſiaſtical Party of that Nation, 
baſely and cowardly delivered up the 
King into the Hands of the Engliſh. 
Iautum Religio potuit Suadere malorum. 

The King being a Priſoner in the 
Ite of Wight, was delivered into the 
Hands of his Barbarous and Rebelli- 
ous Subjects. 

CRomWEL and his Cabal having | 
made themſelves Maſters of the Army, 
ſoon became ſo alſo of the Parliament, 
and began to ſpread abroad their whig- 
giſn Maxims. IR ETON, his Son- in-Law, 


ſpoke thus in the Houſe of Commons: 


ö - The Original Contract between the 
Eo 
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* King and People, contains a mutual 
Obligation on the People to obey 
the King; and the King to pro- 
tect the People: Our King hath cea- 
ſed from protecting us; ſo we are 
diſpenſed from the Submiſſion to 
which we were ingaged by the mu- 
tual Contract, Which our Forefathecs 
made with his Anceſtors'. They 
propoſed therefore to abjure the King 
and Monarchy, and to eſtabi iſn for 


a a a, » K 3a 


the future a Body of Men to repre- 


ent the People, who ſhould. govern 
the Nation in his ſtead. . 

The Army guarded the Doors of 
the two Houſes; and becauſe the 


Houſe: of Lords had an Abhorrence 


of thoſe Propoſitions, the Houſe of 
Commons declared, that the Power of 
making Laws belonged only to them, 
and that they had no occaſion for the 
conſent of the Lords, the Sovereign 


Power being originally in the People. 


They erected a Tribunal, under the 
ſpatious Title of the High Court of Ju- 
Bice, by the Authority of the Com- 
mons : The King was brought before 
this Tribunal, accuſed of T yran, 
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al High Treaſon, and all the Mur- 
ey ders and Violences committed during 
o- | thoſe Civil Wars; in fine, the beſt Prince, 
a- e beſt Friend, the beſt Husband, and the 
re beſt Maſter, is condemned to die; and 
to accordingly he is publickly beheaded 
u- on a Scaffold made for that Purpoſe : 
5 Cromwer made himſelf ablolvte 
ey Maſter, zunder the Name and Title 
ng of Protector of the Commonwealth of 
or England, and Reigned even till the Day 
e- of his Death, after a more Arbitrary 
in and Deſpotick manner, than any Mo- 
narch in Europe. 
of Ricnaxrod his Son, having neither 
he Y the Talents nor Vices of his Father, 
ce was ſoon obliged to leave the King- 
of | dom. The Royalifts, who always con- 
of © tinued Faithful (tho' in Obſcurity) 
m, WY raiſed up their Heads, CHARLES H. 
he who had been a long time in Exile 
gn W with his Brother the Dake of York, was 
at length Reſtored, by the univerſal 
he M Conſent and Deſire of the Nat ion, 
u- who groaned under the Tyranny of 
m- the Uſurper. 
re The Church and State being eſta- 
y, bliſhed on the antient Footing, Here- 


ditary 
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ditary Right was again confirmed; 
and for preventing the like Revoluti- 
ons for the future, both Houſes peti- 
tion the King, and it was Enacted ac- 
cordingly (a) That by the Funda- 

mental Laus of England, neither 
© the Peers of the Realm, nor the 

Commons in Parliament, or out ef 
Parliament, nor the People collec- 
tively, or repreſentatively, nor any 
other Perſon whatſoever, never had, 
nor ought to have any coercive Au- 
thority over the Perſons of the Kings 
of this Realm : Thar the laſt Civil 
War againſt King Chas I. pro- 

ceeded from a voluntary Error, touch- 

ing the Supream Authority; and for 
preventing of which for the future, 
and hindering Perſons frem being 

{educed and drawn into Sedition, 

it is enacted, That -whomſoever 

ſhall affirm, that the two Houſes, 

either together or feparately, have a 

Legiſlative Power, without the King, 

ſhall be deprived of all his Goods 

= and 
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© and Effects. It is moreover decla- 
red, That the ſole and Supream 
Government of the Military Forces, 
and every thing which belongs 
thereto, is, and always hath been, the 
according to the Laws of England, 


undoubted Right of the King and 


his Predeceſſors, Kings and Queens 


ſes of Parliament, either rogether, 
or feparately, have no Power, nor 
ought to pretend to any of them- 


ſelves ; much lefs to make War, ei- 


ther Offenſively, or Defenſively, a- 


0 
c 
* 
c 
og 
- 
£ 
of England; and that the two Hou- 
WW 
0 
c 
o 
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gainſt the King, his Heirs, or Law- | 
ful Succeſſors. 


The Anti-Royaliſts ſtill maintain 


themſelves in Action, and made 


many Efforts to Aſſaſſinate the King, 
and Overthrow Monarchy once more. 
Towards the latter End ofthis King's 
Reign, the Commons brought a Bill 
into the Houfe, in order to deſtroy 


Hereditary Right, and exclude the 


Duke of Jork, becauſe of his Religion. 
The Lords reje&t this Bill, and the 
Parliament of Scotland meets at Edin- 
burgh ; and to prevent ſuch LR 

| | made 
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made that famous A& of Succeſſion, 
(a) It is in this AR, that the Parlia- 
* ment acknowledges, That by the 
© Nature of Government, and accord- 
ming to the Fundamental Laws, the 
© Crown deſcends and devoives by the 
© ſole Right of Succeſſion, in a direct 
© Line, and that no difference in Religi- 
on, no Law, nor no Act of Parliament 
yet made, or may be made hereat- 


ter, can change or alter this Right. 


In the Reign of this King, the Acts 
of Parliament of England, and thoſe 
of Scotland, are full of the like Decla- 
rations; by which theſe TIlluſtrious 
Bodies acknowledge, * That theHere- 
* ditary Right, and the Supream Inde- 
'© pendency of their Kings, are, and 
always have been the fundamental 
© Laws of the two Kingdoms.” They 
are no new Laws made by the Autho- 
rity of a Senate, who pretends to have 
the Supream Legiſlative Power to 
change the Laws according to its Will 
and Pleaſure, but an authentic Te- 
ſtimony, which both Nations have 

| | pro- 
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produced of their Fundamental Laws, 
and a publick Confirmation of that 
which hath always been the immuta- 
ble Eſſence of their Conſtitution. 
Notwithſtanding theſe Acts, ſo ſo- 
jemn, and Oaths fo ſacred; the Anti- 
Royaliſts prevail; King James II. was 
forced to retire into France ; Heredi- 
tary Right was again overthrown, and 
W1LLl1am Prince of Orange was ſoon 


advanced to the Throne of his Father 


# # FS» m @& +: * 
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This according to the famous Act of 
Parliament juſt quoted, was ſeemingly 
to overthrow the fundamental Laws : 
for that A& declared, That the People 
neither colleftively, nor repreſentatively, 
had any Legiſlative Power without the 


%* * 
Xx ** 


ing. | 
The Friends of the Revolution ſay, 
that Obedience is not due to the Per- 
ſon of the King, but to the Authority 


| of the Laws; but they are condemne 


by their own Maxims : © For the Laws 
* fundamental ſay, That the * a 
pn ſub- 
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© ſubj ect but to Gop only; that he i; 
not to be judged by any- body; that 


© neither the Parliament, nor the Peo- 
* ple, have any Right of themſelves 


Ito change the Succeffion ' of the | 


Crown. This is the fundamental 
and primitive Conſtitution of the Ex- 
lh Monarchy | By What Aurkfarit 


therefore did e * 
* * „ „ „ „ X # + 
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King WIIIIAMu III. in order to keep 
himſelf in the good Graces of the Peo- 


ple, yielded up ſome of his Royal Pre- 
rogatives; but nothing could put a 
Stop to a People who had once depart- 
ed from the eſtabliſhed Point of Sub- 
ordination. The Carriage of the Houſe 


of Commons, in ſome Things, became 


ſo uneaſy to him, that it is thought by 
ſome Perſons, that he once repented of 
his having accepted che Crown. 

The Hiſtory of what has happened 
fince his Death, is too freſh in our Me- 


mories to make any Detail thereof. 
* * * 
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Let us content ourſelves, in making 
ſome Obſervations upon the Engliſb 
Monarchy, and its different Forms ot 
Government. 

1. During the Space of 400 ; NAT? 
whilſt Exgland was divided into ſeven 


Kingdoms, it was governed by more 


than an Hundred Kings; the Crown 
was almoſt all that Time hereditary : 
We cannot find, that any of theſe hun- 
dred Kings were ever depoſed, or put 
to Death by the Sovereign Council of 
his Barons. After this Heptarchy (if I 
may make uſe of this Term) had been 
united into one ſingle Monarchy, the 
Engliſh Government continued upon 
the ſame footing: The Fathers of an- 
cient Families, the Grandees of the 


Kingdom, the Lords Spiritual and 


Temporal made the Supreme Council 
of the King; the Government was an 
Ariſtocratical Monarchy : The Lords 


ſhared with the King in the Legiſlative 
Power, but they could do nothing 
without him. This is the eſſential Dif- 


ference which there always was be- 
twe en 


| 
1 
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tween the Parliament of England and 
the Senate of Rome, (viz.) The Senate 
was the Supreme Power of the Com- 
monwealth; the Conſuls were only De- 
politaries, for a certain Time, of the 
Authority of the Senators. On the con- 
trary, the Parliament were never other- 
wiſe than the Supreme Council of the 
King ; he always called them together 
after an Imperial manner, and difloly- 

ed them in the ſame. SISA | 
2. Under this Monarchy, moderated 
by Ariftocracy, the Commons had no 
Share in the Government. (a) The Suc- 
ceſſion of the Crown was either only 
Hereditary, or diſpoſed according to 
the Laſt Will and Teſtament of the 
dying King, who had no Children, or 
who ſeeing his Children too young for 
Government, ſometimes named his 
Succeſſor before his Death. And tho 
the Saxon Succeſſion was broke into, 
during the Space of thirty Years, by 
three Daniſh Kings, who conquered 
England towards the beginning of the 
25 = tenth 
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(42) BRAD r's Hiſtory of the Succeſſion of the 
Crown of England. 
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tenth Century; yet however, they re- 
eſtabliſned the Right of Succeſſion as 
ſoon as the Danes were drove out of 
Great Britain. From the Norman Con- 
queſt to the 49th Year of HE N RV III. 
which was about the Lear 1270, the Go- 
rernment was Monarchical and Here- 
ditary, and inchning toDeſpotiſm, which 
excited a Jealouſy in the Nobles againſt 
their Prince, and was a ſecond Cauſe 
of Miſtruſt and Jealouſy againſt the _ 
Royal Authority. The Deſpotiſm of 
TAxqpix, and William the Conqueror, 
were the Source of all the Miſchiefs in 
Rome and England. | 
3. Let us take Notice however, that 
whilſt the Sovereign Council was only 
Ariftocratical, the Fathers of their Coun- 
try were zea'ous for its Liberty; they 
fell out, indeed, ſometimes with the 
King, upon the Subject of the Grand 
Charter, and reſiſted Arbitrary Power; 


but without going out of their juſt 


Boundaries. We cannot find Parlia- 
ments abuſing their Princes, diſinherit- 


ing them, or putting them to Death. A 


falſe Devotee and ambitious Hypocrite 


uſurped the Crown, but the Sovereign 
| Coun- 
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Council of the Kingdom had no Share 
in it; the King and his Sons were 
made Captives: But it was not thought 
convenient, in thoſe Times, to judge 
their Sovereign, or put him to Death. 
4. Every thing began to change 
Countenance ſo ſoon as the Commons 
became part of the Parliament; the 
Authority of the King and his Nobles 
decreaſe, popular Aſſemblies ſnatch the 
Power into their own Hands; and by 
Degrees, the Deſpotick Power of the 
People becomes abſolute ; the Houſe 
of Commons of England took the fame 
Steps as the Tribunes of Rome. A ſhort 
Time after the Ere&ion of this Lower 
Houſe, the Parliament began not only 
to depoſe the King, bur obliged him to 
deliver up his Crown to his Son; here- 
ditary Right is not yet thrown off, nor 
violated: But in the following Century, 
the King is accuſed as a Criminal, and 
depoſed by the Authority of his Parlia- 
ment, but without preſuming, as yet, 
to put him publickly to Death: He- 
reditary Right is ſuſpended, and the 
Crown given to an Uſurper. : 
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At length, in the laſt Century, the 
Parliament : became altogether a Re- 
publick. Its Democratical Party ſepa- 
rare themſelves from the Ariſtacratical, 
and uſurp the Sovereign Authority, and 
both are for acting after a manner inde- 
pendent of the Royal Power, by under- 
nining the Foundation of their Conſti- 
tution: The Commons prevail, and 
uſurp not only the Power of the Lords, 
but alſo of the King himſelf, whom 
they depoſe, and condemn to be be- 
headed as a. Criminal; and this is done 
bythe very Dregs of the People. 

5. Since popular Aſſemblies have had 
the Legiſlative Power in their Hands, 
the Laws have been multiplied to In- 
faity, and thoſe Laws are often con- 
tradictory to each other; tis not alto- 
octher as in France, where the different 
Provinces hold their antient Cuſtoms, 
which they had before they fell under 
the Dominion of one Monarch. 

In England, ſince the fixed Foockle 


of Subordination hath been ſhaken, 


there hath been no conſtant keeping, 
cloſe to the fundamental Laws; ac- 


cording as different Parties prevail in 
ar- 
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Parliament, they make Laws oppoſite 
to each other : Oaths are enjoined, 
which by Variation, or different Con- 
ſtruction, are turn'd into Perjury; and 
by the Violence which each Party acts 


with, by Turns, the contending Parties 


who diſpute for the Superiority, ſtrive 
to ſeek out a proper Perfon, according 
ro their own Inclination, and theſe Par- 
ties every Day differ in their Views, 
Intereſts, and Maxims. In theſe Aſſem- 
blies it cannot be imagined, that FaQi- 
ons can be reduced to regular Claſles, 
or that they can act by fixed or eſta- 
bliſhed Principles: They want the U- 
nity of the Supreme Power; they break 
and divide themſelves into as many 
Parties, as there are bold and daring 
Heads to lead the different Factions, 
vhich tend all to the ſame End, which 
is to invade Authority. 

The Diviſions and Sub-diviſions of 
the Whigs and Tories multiply daily; 
there are often five or fix different Sorts 
of Whigs and Tories : Beſides, the Heads 
of theſe different Parties often change 
their Principles; the Whigs become To- 
Ties, and the Tories become Whigs, ac- 
cording 
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cording to their Intereſts. When the 
Royal Authority favours any Party, 
their Heads, or Chiefs, are Royaliſts, 
and are for advancing the Royal Pre- 
rogatives ; but when Kings oppoſe 


J thcle Chiefs, then they become //higs 


and Republicaus, and are for demoliſh- 
ing the Royal Power.. 

At the Election of Members of every 
New Parliament, there is ſcarce any 
thing to be ſeen in the ſeveral Coun- 
ties and Boroughs, but Cabals, Hatred, 
Diviſion, and Deceit; Whigs and To- 
ries, Republicans and Royalifts, Lovers 
of Independency and Deſpotiſm, Cour- 
tiers, and Creatures of the People: All 
theſe different Factions cauſe ſuch a 
Motion in People's Spirits, that me- 
thinks, the grand Body Politick labours 
under Convulſions; and that Great Bri- 
tain, at every New Parliament, is thrown 
into a violent Fever. 

This is not all, for when the 1 
bers are elected, come to Town, and 
aſſembled in Parliament, Fact ions re- 
vive, and Cabals are renewed : Some 
who occupy the beſt Places in the Go- 
vernment, are made uſe of to corrupt 
H Mem- 
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Members of Parliament, with Mone), 
Places, or Fa vouts, which are to be diſ- 
poſed of: There ſometimes may be 
feen in ſome tumultuous and popular 
Aſſemblies, four or five Men, who 
carty every thing before them by Cabal; 
and Hurigues So that a Repreſentative 
forgetting the Intereſts of thoſe who 
choſe him, by buſying himſelf only with 
that Party to whom he hath fold him. 
felf, acts quite contrary to the Orders 
and Advantage of thoſe whom he re- 
preſents. | 


The Lower Houfe being thus filled 


at every New Parliament with Mem- 
bers, whoſe Thoughts and Intereſts are 
quite oppoſite to each other, it is no 
Wonder, that there ſhonld be ſuch a 
Multiplicity and Variation of Laws; 
and that the Acts of Parliament ſhould 
be fo prodigiouſly voluminous, and 
which ſeemingly contain Laws contrary 
to each other, or very difficult to be 
underſtood! The Multiplicity of Laws, 
(ſays Prato) is as certain a Sign o 
the Corruption of a Kingdom, as the Mul- 
titude of Medicines is of a Complication of 
Diſeaſes But the Contratiety of — 
| | an 
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and their frequent Oppofition, is as 
fatal in a Commonwealth, as the habt- 
tual uſe of Medicines taken wrongful- 
ly, and ill applied, is to the Health of 
the Body, ůꝶẽ¶ͤmn 

Rome and England therefore ſhew us 
the fatal Conſequences of the Sovereign 
Power being divided with the People. 
Let us now examine, whether Axriſto- 
cratical Monarchy will not remedy theſe 
Inconveniences. 


Car. . 


Of MON ARCH Y maderated 
by ARISTOCRACT 


. 5 HE Unity of the Supreme 

1 Power hath always been re- 
garded as a very great Advantage in a 
Kingdom, for preventing the Diviſions 
and Jealouſies of thoſe who govern: 
The grand Benefit of Society doth not 
ſo much conſiſt in the Riches, or Abun- 
dance of ſome particular or private Per- 
ſons, as the common Good of all; for 
| H 2 this 
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this common Good is the Union of Fa- 
milies, the Prevention of Civil Wars, 
and the Extinction of Cabals. Ir is in- 
conteſtible, that Unity finds itfelf much 
better, whilſt the Supreme Power is 
united in one ſingle Mind, than when 
it is divided into many different ones. 
Government divided, or put into 
the Hands of many Perſons, may be 
convenient with ſuch Republicks as are 
encloſed in ſingle Cities, or ſmall States; 
but it ſeems inconſiſtent with Kingdoms 
of a great Extent : The Citizens of 
every City would be always for raifing 
their Grandeur above others; from 
whence naturally proceed frequent Re- 
volutions, and cruel Seditions. It was 
from thence, that all the Jealouſies of 
Greece ſprung up ; her celebrated Senate 
of the Amphictyons could not prevent 
Ci vil Diſſentions: That Sage Aſſembly, 
though compoſed of ſuch Deputies, as 
gave Names to the Twelve principal 
Cities of Greece ! They preciſely met 
together on certain Days at the Ther- 
mopyles, where they conſulted upon 
every thing which regarded the Hap- 
pineſs, the Repoſe, and the * 
n- 
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Intereſt of the ſeveral Republicks : But 
this Senate, ſo venerable as it was, yet 
however, was too feeble, to appeaſe 
and extinguiſh the Jealouſies and Civil 
Wars of Sparta, Athens, &c. who aſpired 
by Turns, to the univerſal Empire of 
Greece ; inſomuch that all theſe ſmall 
Commonwealths were united under the 
Dominion of PIII? of Macedon, who 
took Advantage of their mutual Divi- 
fions, in order to weaken aud ſubdue 
them. 

2. The Unity of the Supreme Power 
appears neceſſary, not only for uniting 
the Subjects, but for Expedition in 
Council. In popular, or Axiſtocratical 
Governments, nothing 1s done bur 
with very great Slowneſs; and in pub- 


lick Aſſemblies, tho' ſometimes every 


thing depends upon Expedition. In a 
Monarchy, the Sovereign may delibe- 
rate, and give his Orders at all Times 
and Places; for which Reaſon, the 
Romans, in grand and important Af- 
fairs of the Commonwealth, had of- 
ten recourſe to the Unity of the Su- 
preme Power, by creating a Dictator, 
whoſe Power was abſolute. 


H 3 3. Mi- 
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3. Military Government naturally 
requires to be exerciſed by one ſingle 
Perſon : Every thing is in Danger 
when the Command is divided. It 
plainly appears in itſelf, that this Form 
of Government is the molt proper and 
agrecable of all others; and that, in 
ſhort, it ought to prevail, becauſe 
the Military Power, whole Strength 
is in its Hand, naturally draws eve- 
ry Nation after it, and reduces every 
thing into Monarchical Government. 
For wich Reaſon it was, that all the 
moſt famous Commonwealths in the 
World, began with Monarchical Go- 
verament, and to that, in the End, 
they have or will return. It is but 
lately ſince the Grecian Cities formed 
their Republicks: (a) In the Begin- 
© ping. all People were Governed by 
* Kings. Rome began with Monarchy,aud 
© in the Eud returned to it again; at pre- 
* ſent there are wo Commonweatths in the 
* Wiarld, but what were formerly ſubjett to 
© Moxarchy. (b) Would it not be 41 
| ore 
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fore better, that this Unity of the 
' Supream Power ſhould be eſtabliſn- 
ed at firſt, fince it is inevitable, 
* and fo very violent when it gains 
the upperhand by open Force. | 

4. The Unity of the Supream Pow- 
er is further neceſlary for maintaining 
Subordination among the different Or- 
ders and Degrees, which are in all 
Great Kingdoms, whoſe Subjects are 
diſtinguiſhed into two Gaſſes. The 
firſt contains thoſe who are Proprie- 
tors of Lands; the Heads of antient 


Families ; the Grandees of the Na- 


tion, who are born in the actual Poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the Advantages of Life. 
The {econdare thoſe who contain much 
the greater part, and are thoſe, who 
by the Order of Nature and Provi- 
dence, are born under the Neceſſity 
of getting what they ſtand in need of, 
eiter by Labour, Arts, or Commerce. 
If both theſe would govern themſelves 

according to the Rules of Humanity 
and right Reaſon, the former would 
not make uſe of their Authority to 
oppreſs the latter; and the latter 
would entertain no Hatred nor Jea- . 

H 4 louſy 
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louſie againſt the former, upon Ac- 
count ot the inequality of their Con- 
dition. Every one would be content 
with his own Station; and they would 
all contribute, by this Subordination, 
mutually to aſſiſt and maintain each 


other. But the Paſſions of Men cre- 


2 a Diviſion between theſe two Or- 
ers. 

If the Government was entirely i in 
the Hands of the Nobles, they would 
oppreſs the Poor People; the Com- 
monwealth would then be reduced to 
the Condition of Rome, before the fa- 
mous Retreat of the Sacred Mount, when 
the Patricians oppreſſed and abuſed the 
People. If the Government is Demo- 
cratical, the Nobles and Grandees are 
continually expoſed to the Hatred and 
Inſults of the meaneſt Perſons. Such 
was the Condition of Rome towards 
the End of the Conſulate, when every 
thing was governed according to the 
Humour of the blind Populace and in- 
ſolent Tribunes. 

There mult be therefore a Power ſu- 
periour to theſe two Orders, which 


ſhould hold them 1 in their juſt Bounda- 
ries. 
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Ac- nes. Royalty therefore may be com- 
0n- I pared to the middle Point of the Ba- 
ent ¶ lance, which by keeping itſelf in the 
uld Centre, or at an equal Diſtance from 
on, ¶ the two extream Points, keeps both 1 in 
ach I an Equilibrium. 
re · Ir is neceſſary, therefore, that che? 
r- Royal Authority ſhould be 0 indepen- 
dent from the Nobles and the People, 
in I that it may be capable of balancing or 
ald moderating both. This is what was 
m- wanting in the Roman Commonwealth, 
to I after the Conſulate was become common 
fa- both to the Patricians and Plebeians. 
en The Power was ſometimes: wholly in 
he the Nobles, and ſometimes in the Peo- 
10- I ple, ſo that an Equilibrium was never 
re © obſerved, but perpetual Seditions, and 
d a ſucceſſive Oppreſſion of either the 
ch one or the other of theſe two Orders. 
ds ¶ Sach will be the Condition of all Na- 
tions, where they endeavour to dimi- 
ic JI "iſh and confine too cloſely the Supreme 
1- I Power, which ought to maintain the 
two other ſubaltern Powers in their 
1- F juſt Limits. | 
h 5. The King cannot ſee every thing, 


nor know every thing himſelf : it 1s 
. H 5 there- 
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therefore neceſſary that he ſhould have 
Counſellors, not only to inform and in- 
ſtruct him of the Condition of his Kivg- 
dom, but to keep him from Deſporick 
Tyranny. This made the moderate 
Royaliſis believe, that an Afembly 
fixed, and not elective, ought to ſhare 
with the King not only in the Sove- 
reign Power, but the Legiſlative. The 
King ( /ay they ) ought to have a great- 
er Degree of Power than all the Mem- 
bers put together, but none without 
them in the making of Laws. This is 
{afficient to grant a ſingle Man! It is 
not reaſonable, that the Royal Autho- 
rity hou}d be the only and ſole Power 
cf the State: at monld do nothing 
vithout it; therefore it ought not to 
have 2 Power of doing every vhing 
— Phere ſhould be no Laws made 
in oppoſition to the King; neither 
ſhould the Laws depend entirely upon 
his abſolute Will; there ſhould be a 
Concourſe or Mixture of Mozarchy and 
Ariftocracy, in order to compoſe the Le- 
giſlative Power; and they ſhould never 
act after an independent manner. . 
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6. It is not reaſonable, that the Peo- 
ple ſhould entirely be excluded from 
the Government, but they ought not 
to ſhare in the Legiſlative Power; we 
have obſerved the fatal Conſequences 
of this Partition of the Sovereignty in 
the moſt illuſtrious States of the World. 
When once the Repreſentatives of the 
People invade the Supreme Autho- 
rity, they know not how to contain 
themſelves in their Boundaries; for, 
ſooner or later, they reduce every thing 
to the Deſpotick Power of the Popu- 
lace : It is not prudent to give them 
ſuch an Authority, as may tempt them 
to betray the People, and blow the 
Coals of Diſcord and Sedition. 

In thus excluding the People from 
the Sovereign Authority, we are very 
far from trampling upon them : We 
have only ſpoke againſt thoſe fierce 
— of the Multirude, be- 
cauſe they have often been real Ene- 
mies to the People, and very far from 
being their Protectors, in betraymg 


the Truſt which they have taken upon (| 


them; and by their Ambition they be- 
come the Diſturbers of the State: The 


poor 


1 
[| 
1 
1 
ö 
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poor People are the Support and Baſts of 
the Nation, they muſt be well nouriſh- 
ed and employed; it they are not well 
maintained and cheriſhed, they will 
want Strength, and ſo the Common- 
wealth will be enervated ; if they are 
not employed, and kept to Buſineſs, 


they will be as wild Beaſts, which can- 


not be tamed. 
But to skreen the People from Op- 
preſſion, and prevent them from being 


_ trampled upon by the Royal Autho- 
rity ; it ought to be an inviolable Law, 


never to raife extraordinary Subſidies 
without their Conſent. 

I do not ſpeak here of thoſe regu- 
lated and annual Revennes, which are 


. abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport the King 


and Kingdom: Theſe are inalienable 
Prerogatives of the Crown, which 
Princes had always a Right to claim. 
I only ſpeak of extraordinary Subſidies, 
which are upon very urgent, and un- 
common Occaſions : For, I ſay, with 
PaitiP de Commilnes, that great Politi- 
cian and ee (a) *T hat no King 

+; lr 


PF 


a Hiſt. of 3 XI. Book * Chap, 18. 
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© or Prince in the World hath a Right 
to levy ſuch Taxes upon their Sub- 
© jects 1 their Conſent, nor can 
: * they exact them againſt their Wills, 
* except by Violence. and Tyranny. 
But, perhaps, it will be ſaid, that 
* ſometimes there happens ſuch preſſing 
Circumſtances, that it would be dan- 
* gerous to delay the raiſing of the Sub- 
* tidy, till after the calling of the 


States, who, perhaps, could not do it 


* fo eaſily. Is this, therefore, a Decla- 
© ration of War, when a Prince doth a 
* thing which he hath a mind to do 
* with ſuch Precipitation? For this is 
the War which is underſtood by thoſe 


© who make the Objection. Can we 


engage ourſelves too late therein? 
And is it not always Time enough 

© to declare it? 8 
7. But to render this Form of Go- | 
—wꝗũ˖ů(ęR more perfect, it is requiſite, 
that Monarchy ſhould be hereditary; 
and as ſuch, it was eſteemed as a wiſe 
Precaution of great Legiſlators, to pre- 
vent Jealouſies and Diviſions: It ſhews 
apparently how they ought to fix the 
Rights of Sovereignty by Birth, as _ 
ave 
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have fixed that of Property. Nature, 
which hath given us a Rule gor the 
one, ſeems to have given us the ſame 
for the other. Ir is a great Happineſs 
to the People, that the Government 
perpetuates it ſelf by the ſame Laws 
which perpetuate Mankind ; and that 
it ſhould ſeem to ſay with Nature, We 
are both upon the fame Level; we muſt 
always prefer that which is regulated 
_ by the fixed and conſtant Order of Na- 
ture to that Which is the Effect of the 
capricious and inconſtant Will of Man. 

Beſides, Elective Monarchy is the 
moſt unhappy of all Governments; the 
greater the Authority is, the greater 
will be the Factions to diſturb it, and 
yet greater will be the Dangers to leave 
it to the Judgment and Election of the 
Multitude. If the Source of all the 
Misfortunes of the Roman Empire were 
well examined, it will plainly appear, 
that they almoſt all came from Electi- 
ons; every thing was ſubje& to the 
Violence of an Army, who had ſeized 
upon the Sovereign Power; they choſe 
their own Matters, according to their 
Fancies, and often many at a Time 
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A King who had nothing to expect for 


his Poſterity after his Death, would 
think of nothing but his own Intereſts 
whilſt he lived; whereas an Heredi- 


tary King would be always diſpoſed to 


regard his Kingdom as his Inheritance, 
and which he would leave to his Po- 
Rexiey, 1 Sedo as 
It is the inviolable Obſervation of 
this Law of Succeſſion, which hath 
made the vaſt Empire of China to ſub- 
ſiſt tor almoſt Four Thouſand five Hun- 
dred Years. The Tartars have often 
within that Time committed great Ho- 
ſtilties; but however, they were never 
able to ſtagger that Empire: But as 
ſoon as the Mandarins pretended to al- 
ter Hereditary Right, and every one 
pretended to the Sovereignty, they 
cauſed terrible Revolutions in the Se- 
venteenth Century, and the 'Tartars 
took that Opportunity to ſubdue them. 
It is alſo Hereditary Succeffion which 
hath ſubſiſted for more than Sixteen 
Hundred Years, the wiſeſt Empire that 
ever was, I mean, that of Egypt. Bad 
Kings were ſpared during Life (che 
public Repoſe requir'd it ſhould be _ | 
g r 
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Bur after they were dead, they puniſh- 
ed them for Examples, by depriving 
them of Burial. Some have been 
treated thus, but we find very fe Ex- 
amples of it; for, on the other ſide, 
molt of their Kings have been ſo be- 
loved by the People, that they have 
wept, and lamented their Death, as it 
they were their own Fathers or Chil- 
dren. 

8. It is alſo neceſſary for the ſame 
Reaſon, that the Ariſtocratical Power, 
which moderates the Royal Power, 
ſhould be fixed and hereditary, and 
not elective. Nature and Birth give to 


every one his Rank or Degree; there 


is no Occaſion to make Parties by Ca- 
bals, and unjuſt and tumultuous Electi- 
ons: And it is for this Reaſon, that 
the Elective Members of a State, or 
thoſe which repreſentthe People,ſhould 
ever have a Share in the Legiſlative Au- 
thority ; not but there may. be found 


among the Plebeians, Men as capable, 


ſublime, and learned, as any among 
the Patricians; but becauſe Factions 
being inevitable, every Thing and every 
Flace i is filled with Parties and Cabals; 
©: no- 
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nothing is fixed or laſting, whilſt every 
thing is left to the Election of the blind 
Multitude, and miſled by ambitious 


Spirits. | | hes 
Moreover, Ariſtocratical Power ought 
to be regulated according to the An- 
tiquity of Families, in order to pre- 
vent Sovereigns from making themſelves 
abſolute Maſters of that Power which 
moderates their Authority. It ſhould 
always be deſired, that Kings might 
not be ſuch Maſters, as to increaſe, at 
their own Will and Pleaſure, the Mem- 
bers of the fixed Senate, which ſhares 
with them in the Legiſlative Power; 
for otherwiſe, it would be eaſy to di- 
miniſh the Royal Authority, who had 
raiſed them on purpoſe, in order to 
ſerve unjuſt Deſigns. If a Sovereign 
would reward the Merits of great Per- 


ſons, as he ought, . methinks they ſhould 


not at firſt be admitted with him to 
ſhare the Legiſlative Power, but make 
him mount up by Degrees to thoſe 
Dignities which after ſome Succeſſion 
of Time, may give a Right to their 


Poſterity to have a Part in the Ariſto- 


cratical 
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cratical Authority. (a) © Virrue, ſay 
a Celebrated Author, will be ſuffici- 
ently excited, and will have a ſtrong 
Impulſe to ſerve the State, provided 
that great and juſt Actions ſhould be 
the Commencement of Nob.lity to 
them who do them, and to their Po- 
ſterity. The Neglect of obſerving 
this Rule, the Tribune, of Rome were 


0 0 


uity of before the Conſular Dignity. 


The Nobles multiply themſelves at Ve. 
nice, by the Power of Money. And 
have none of the Commons of England 
arrived to the Peerage, by Money, 
purely to ſerve the ambitions Defigns 
of the Court? But when Employments 
are regulated by Birth, every Order of 
the State applies irſelf to the Buſineſs 
or Employment which Nature and 
Providence ordained, according to'Snb- 
ordination ; without a Defire of aſpi- 
ring by Ambition to confound Ranks 
and Orders. After this manner the 
Nobility ſhonld engage themſelves in 
the Works of the Mind, and the Peo- 
ple in that of the Body; for the 9 


* 
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117 of a Commonwealth, without doubt, 
ci-conſiſts in a People, whoſe different 
ng I Orders proceed from Anſtruct ions and 
ed I Employments. | 

be Monarchy moderated by Ari ſtocracy, 
to Jis the moſt antient, and moſt natural 
o- of all Governments. It hath irs Foun- 
ng dation and Model from the paternal 
ere Empire, that is to ſay, from Nature 
ty. itſelf, for the very Qrigme of Civil So- 
Ve- cieties proceeds from paternal Power: 
nd In a Family w verned, the com- 
md mon Father doth not determine Mat- 
ey, © ters after a Deſpotical manner, accor- 
ns ding to his own Fancy; in publick 
ns Dcliberations he conſults the moſt aged 
of and wiſe of his Children ; young Per- 
eſs ſons and Domeſticłks have not an equal 
Authority with Fathers of the common 
Family. 

It was according to this Idea, that 
LycurG6v s ordained, That the whole 
Nation of the Lacedemonians ſhould be 
but one Family ; that the Children 
ſhould belong to the Commonwealth; 
that the moſt aged Fathers ſhould be 
regarded as ſo many Supreme Magi- 
— | @\þrates; and that all theſe Fathers to- 

gether 
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gether ſhould be ſubje& to one King, 
whom they ſhould look upon as the 
common Father of the Country : But 
the People had no deliberative Voice 
in the Government. 

Monarchy Ariſtocratical is the Model 
of Government of the molt famous 
States and Dominions in the World. 
Before popular Power prevailed in 
Greece, Carthage, and Rome, they were 
all governed by Kings and a fixed Se- 
nate: at firſt the People had no deli- 
berati ve Voice: the Ephori, the Suffe- 
tes, and the Tribunes, were only Ad vo- 
cates for the People. Such alſo was 
the Government of Antient Egypt, whoſe 
Kingdom was Monarchical and Here- 
ditary A Senate compoſed of thirty 
Jadges choſen out of the principal Ci- 
ties, made up the Sovereign Council 
of the Prince, Such was alſo the Go- 
verament of the Empire of Perfia : the 
Satrapes, or Grandees of the Kingdom 
compoſed the Sovereign Council of 
that Monarch, and they were called 
The Eyes and Ears of the Prince. And 
ſuch is to this Day the Government 
of China; the Emperor, though ab- 

| ſolute 
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ſolute 1n his Power, takes a ſolemn 
Oath, that he will never eſtabliſh any 
Law without the Corſent of his Man- 
darius. 

Such was, in ſhort, the Form of Go- 
rernment of the Northern Nations (whoſe 
cold and barren Clime by leſſening their 
Imagination increaſed their Judgment) 
who had carried it in all the Countries 
of the World, where they eſtabliſned 
themſelves after the Deſtruction of the 
Roman Empire, of whom all Nations 
entertained Notions of Tyranny and 
Oppreſſion. The Saxons eſtabliſhed A- 
riſtocratical Monarchy in England, the 
Franks among the Gauls, the Viſigotes 
in Spain, the Oſtragotes, and after them 
the Lombards in Italy. The Antient 
Parliaments of Great Britain were pure- 
ly Ariſtocratical; ſo was alſo the Field 
of Mars in Fance; the Cortes in Spain; 
the third Eſtate, or elected Members, 
have not always had a Share in the Go- 
vernment, as has been urged before; 
ſor at firſt, their Power only concern= 
ed the Regulation of Taxes. 

For ail which Reaſons, the mode- 


rate Royaliſts thought, that the F _ 
0 
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of Government ſubject to the leaſt In- 
_ conveniences, muſt be Monarchy mo- 
derated by Axiſtocracy The three great 
Rights of the Sovereignty, ( ſay they ) 


viz. the Military Power, the Legiſlatine | 


Power, and the Power of raifing Subſidies, 


ought to be ſo regulated, as not caſily 


to be abuſed. It is neceflary, that the 
Military Power ſhould reſide only in 
the King, becauſe from the Unity of 


one and the ſame Will depends Expe- 


dition, Secrecy, Order and Union, fo 
neceſſary in the Soldiery. It is neceſſary, 
that the King ſhould partake with a 
fixed Senate the Legiſlative Power, be- 
cauſe he cannot judge of every thing 
himſelf. It is neceflary, in ſhort, that 
the King ſhould not impoſe any Sub- 
fidies extraordinary, but by the ge- 
neral Conſent of all the States in the 
Kingdom ; that the People may not 
be trampled upon. Such a Government 
as this, hath all the Advantages which 
are found in the Unity of the Supreme 
Power, for the more eaſy and ready 
executing good Laws; and, in fine, 
freed from all thoſe Inconveniences 
| T which 
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which are found in popular Govern- 


ments, or through the Imbecility of 
the King, to cruſh the People by ex- 
traordinary Taxes. 

But whatever may be the great Ad- 
vantages of this Form of Government, 
it is not however, without Inconveni- 
ences, as well as others. 

1. The Diviſion of the Sovereignty 
between the King and Lords, will in- 
fallibly produce a Contention in the 
contrary Powers; ſooner or later, the 
King will ſubdue and diſpoſe the Se- 
nate, and ſo become Abſolute; or elſe 
the Nobles will become like ſo many 
petty Tyrants, by pulling down Mo- 
narchical Power, as formerly they did 
at Athens, Rome, &c. and now at Ve- 
nice and Genoa. 


2. On the other hand, in Kingdoms 


where the People. have no part in the 
Government, the Haughtineſs of the 
Nobles, their Avarice and Ambition 
make them deſpiſe and tread under 
their Feet, thoſe who are obliged to 
live by their Induſtry ; Grandees for- 
getting, that ſimple Birth contributes 
2 nothing 
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nothing to make them better than 


other Men, any otherwiſe than by giv- 
ing them an Opportunity of doing 


more Good than other Men; their 


Pride often cauſes them to rebel againſt 
Princes, and their Hard-heartedneſs 
and Obſtinacy urges the People to re- 
bel againſt them. 

All Things being well confidered, 
it appears, that Monarchy is preferable 
ro a Mixed Government : Other Forms 
of Government are expoſed to the ſame 
Inconveniences as it, yet Monarchy 
hath ſuch Advantages as others have 
not, viz.. Unity, Expedition, and a Ba- 
lance of Power between the Nobles 
and the People, which are particular 
Advantages belonging only to Monar- 
chy : But Tyranny, the Paſſions and 
Abuſe of the Supreme Authority, are 
Evils common to every Government. 
_ Whilſt humane Nature is thus weak, 
imperfect and corrupt, all Sorts of Go- 
vernments will bear within them the 
Seeds of inevitable Corruption, Dit 
grace and Ruin. 
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I am therefore far from thinking 
that there is any humane Eſtabliſh- 
ment free from Inconveniences ; or that 
it is poſſible to remedy theſe ine vita- 
ble Misfortunes of the grand Body 
politick, by any particular Form of 
Government whatſoever. The Abuſe 
of the Sovereign Authority, in what- 
ſoe ver Hands it is intruſted, will ſoon- 
er or later draw on the Ruin of any 
ſort of Government, let it be the 
beſt in the World. Fine Plans and 
Schemes ſerve to amuſe Speculative 
perſons in their Cloſets: but in Pra- 
ctice we find that the leaſt Overſight 
cauſes the Subverſion of the greateſt 
Empires. It is thus the grand Body 
Politick may be compared to the Hu- 
mane Body : A Fever, a Rheumatiſm,' 
or the leaſt Accident rakes off the moſt 
robuſt and handſom Perſon, as ſoon 
as the moſt weak and deformed. It 
is known by Experience in Phyſick or 
Medicine, that the moſt vigorous and 
active Perſons are more ſubject to ſud- 
den and violent Diſeaſes,than the moſt 
Languiſhing. | 5 
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On one ſide, the beſt Farms of Nel 
Government may degenerate through Iv 
the Corruption and Paſſions of Men. I p. 
On the other ſide, thoſe Governments Nat 
which appear leſs perfect, may be Nei 
convenient for ſome Nations. It may pt 
be perhaps impoſſible to determine I in 
which is the beſt Form of Govern- b. 
ment, or if there may poſſibly be fra · I pl 
med ſuch an one as may generally a- v 
gree with every Country; the diffe- g 
rent Genius's of People are often op- | 
polite, and contrary to each other, If. 
and ſeem to make the Difference in I ci 
oppoſite Forms neceſſary and conveni- | G 
ent. But there ariſes in the Caſe ſuch 
2 vaſt multiplicity of variqus Appear- 
ances, that Humane Underſtanding is 
not capable to comprehend them ſo | 
as to form any determinate Judgment || © 
thereof. . 
The Abuſes and Inconveniences to | F 
which all theſe different Forms of Go- 
vernment are expoſed, ſhould con- of 
vince Men, that the Remedies for bl 
theſe Evils of the Grand Body Poli- Sc 
tick, are not to be found in changing, I tr 
and overturning the Forms already | St 

eſtabliſhed, | 
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eſtabliſhed, inorder to eſtabliſh others 
which in Theory may appear more 
perfect, but in Practice are always 
attended with inevitable Inconveni- 
ences. Men will never find their Hap- 
pineſs in out ward Eſtabliſhments, nor 
in the moſt curious Schemes invented 
by Humane Wit; but in the Princi- 
ples of Virtue, which will always in- 
wardly furniſh us with Remedies a- 
gainſt all the Evils of this Life, and 
which will enable us to ſupport, even 
for the love of Order and Peace of So- 
ciety, all the Abuſes to which the beſt 
Governments are expoſed. | 


* 


n XVI. 
Of Government purely Popular. 


ena 


HE Lovers of Inde pendency 
& pexceiving that all theſe Forms 
of Government are expoſed to inexita- 


ble Inconveniences, pretend that the 


Sovereign Authority ſhquld nerer be 
truſted with any one Man, nor- any 
Society of Men in a continual manner. 

1 This 
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This Stability of Power, ſay they, 


makes Sovereigns attribute it to 
themſelves as a Right, and ſo they 
become Tyrants : The only means of 
keeping them 1n order, is to make 
them ſenſible, that Sovereigns of all 
Countries and Nations are only 
Executors of the Laws; that the 
Supream Authority originally reſides 
in the People; and that the Right is 
always in them, to Judge, Depoſe 
and Puniſh ſupre me Magiſtrates when 


they violate theſe Laws: The De- 


ſign of the firſt Creation and Inſti- 
tution of Sovereigns, was for no 
other intent than to preſerve the 
Order and Peace of Society : they 
were only choſe by the conſent of a 
Majority. Thoſe who give the Au- 
thority, may always take it away. 
The Original Contract between the 
Prince and People, is upon this el- 


ſential Condition, That Sovereigns 


ſhould be Fathers of the People, and 
Maintainers of the Laws. One fin- 
gle Man, or a ſmall Number of 
Men, may deceive themſelves, or 
ſuffer themſelves to be ruled by their 
= * Paſſions; 
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© Paſſions : but the univerſal Voice 
of the People, is the Vol ce of pure 
Nature; it is common Senſe and 
right Reaſon freed from Artificial 
Subtilties. Every particular Perſon 
ſeparately hath his Errors and Paſ- 
ſions; but the whole Peopie toge- 
ther, make an agreeable mixture of 
contrary Qualities, which correct 
and moderate each other recipro- 
cally, like the Ingredients of the 
moſt famous Medicines, whoſe Par- 
ticulars may be poiſonous, yet the 
Compoſition of them altogether, 
* makes an excellent Remedy. 

1s. not this forgetting Humane Na- 


ture, to reaſon after this manner? In- 


ſtead of bright Ideas, it feeds us with 
the Poetical Fictions we have ane 
* demonſtrated. | 
. That there never was Tb A 

T ow as a State of pure Nature, 
where all Perſons were independant, 
equal and free to make this imaginary 
Contract. 2. That the Sovereign Au- 
thority is not derived from the Peo- 
ple. 3- Thar ſuppoſing ir ſhould de- 
rive its Authority from the People, yet 

F 3 * | 
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however, the People having once re- 
figned their Natural Right, they can- 
not reſume the ſame again. Bur inde- 
pendantly from all this it is falle ; 
1. That the greateſt Number have 
any Inherent or Natural Right of 
making Laws, and judging in the 
dernier reſſort. 

Natural Right is founded upon the 
Law of Nature; the Source of the 
Law of Nature, is the Sovereign Rea- 
ſon and Perfect Juſtice; but the Mul- 
titude doth not poſſeſs theſe Qualities, 
as being the greateſt Number. There 
are few Men who conſult Reaſon 
with attention, and who follow it in 
oppoſition to their . Paffions : The 
greateſt Number have always been 
the moſt ignorant and corrupt. 

If in Civil Aſſemblies they ſub⸗ 
mit to the Deciſion of the Majority, 
tis not becauſe they always judge ac 
cording to perfect Reaſon and Ji- 
ſtice; but becauſe ſuch a Determina- 
tion or Deciſion is a fixed and palpa- 
ble Method of ending Diſputes. 

If theſe Lovers of Independency ſay, 
that Fathers of their Country, Heads 
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of Families, Hereditary or Elective 
Members of a Senate, are or have 
been always natural Legiſlators, they 
contradict their own Principles. They 
cltabliſh a natural Inequality among 
Men; they give an inherent Right to 
à \mall Number of Perſons, by ex- 
cluding the Multitude; for the No- 


bles and Gentlemen choſen for. the 


Repreſentatives of any Nation, are 
very much the ſmaller Party. The 
Patricians of all Countries ate often 
People of little Learning, weak Ca- 
pacities, and ſubject to the ſame Paſ- 
ſions as other Men. Ele&ive Mem- 
bers are often choſe by Parties, and 
corrupted by Promiſes ; ſo that Rea- 
ſon is not more probably on their 
fide, than on thoſe who are not cho- * 
ſen ; therefore,conſequently, they have 
not naturally any Inherent or Natural 
Right todetermine Sovereignty : They 
have only a Civil Right, founded up- 
on the Neceſſity that there ſhould be 
ſome ſupreme Judge to determine 
Differences, and who ſhould preſerve 
the Order and Peace of Society. 
This is the Foundation of all Civil 
I 4 Righr, 
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Right, all Authority, and all lawful | 
Property. It is neither abſolute Rea- 
ſon, perfect Juſtice, nor perſonal Merit, 0 
but the general Peace of Society, 
which is the Rule of Civil Laws. 
2. It is wrong, that we ſhould always 
follow, in publick and popular Deli- 
berations,the natural Sentiments of. the 
Majority. Two or three Men gene- 
rally govern the Multitude ; Factions 
and Cabals prevail, Promiſes, Threat- 
nings, or the falſe Eloquence of ſome 
of the boldeſt Leaders, influence all the 
People. | | 

Let them read the Hiſtory of the 
Roman Republick, where popular Go- 
vernment hath prevailed ; they will 
find there, that it was not the Peo- 
ple who always ſpoke, but moſt com- 
monly ſome ambitions Tribune, who 
would ſpeak for the Multitude, and 
from thence abuſe their Credulity. 
The Partiſans of popular Power are 
only ſo, becauſe they hope, one time 
or other, to govern the People accor- 


ey ew. 9 2 


ding to their own Pleaſure. 
They would dazle their Eyes with 
theſe bright Ideas; therefore they on- 
ly 
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ly behold one ſide of Truth, without 
regarding all its glorious Appearances. 

It is true, that the publick Good 
ſhould be the immutable Rule of all 
Laws; that Sovereigns ought to be 
the Preſervers of theſe Laws, and Fa- 
thers of the People; and that when 
they act otherwiſe, they overthrow 
the Deſign of their Inſtitution; they 
violate all the Rights of Humanity, 
and become Tyrants : But they are 


not to be puniſhed by any other Power 


than Go D only. It is not denied but 
they may be blameable, and merit 
greater Puniſhments than other Men; 
but the Order and Peace of Society 
requires not only that there ſhould 
be good Laws, but that there fhould 
be a ſupream Power, fixed and viſt- 
ble, to make theſe. Laws, interpret 
and execute them, and judge in the 
dernier reſſort, and againſt whom it 
ſhould never be allowed to rebel, 


' unleſs they would have a mind to looſ- 


en every fixed Point in Policy, and 
expoſe every Government to perpetu- 


al Revolutions, and the extravagant 


Humours of the blind and, unconſtant. 
Multitade, Such 
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Such is the deplorable Condition of 
Humane Nature, that it is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary there ſhould be a Supreme 
Authority, who ſhould make, inter- 
pret, and execute the Laws. The 


Legiſlators, Interpreters and Execu- | 


rors of theſe Laws, are but weak im- 
perfect Men, and ſubje& to a thou- 
fand Paſſions ; they are as deficient as 
thoſe who obey ; they deceive them- 
ſelves and are unjuſt, but there is no 
Remedy. We muſt obey and ſuffer, 
for ſince we are between two inevita- 
ble Evils, we ought to chuſe the leaſt. 
For which is better, to ſubmit our 
felves to a fixed and laſting Strength, 
or to abandon our ſelves to the perpe- 
tual Revolutions of Anarchy? Muſt 
we place our felves under a regular 
Government, where we find ſome- 
times good Maſters, and where wick- 
ed Princes have always a powerful 
Intereſt in managing their Sub- 
jects; or muſt we deliver up our ſelves 
to the Fury of the Multitude, in or- 
der to become every Moment the 
Sport of the Caprice, Inconſtancy and 


blind Paſſions of all thoſe who have 
no 
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no other Principle of Union, but the 
Love of Independency, and how they 
may divide and ſubdivide themſelves 
to Infinity, as the Waves of the Sea, 
who ſucceſſively daſh upon, and break 
one another? There is certainly no 


choice to be made in theſe two Ex- 


treams. 


—_—_—_———— — 
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en Ar. XVI. 
Of Government where the Laws 


only preſide. 


Any Philoſophers have thought, 
that the only means of avoid- 
ing the Abuſes of the ſupream Autho- 
rity, is, that all People ſhould have 
written Laws, always conſtant and: 
ſacred, and that thoſe who Govern, 
ſhould have no Authority but by them, 
and as they execute them: This is what 
theſe Philoſophers ſay, is what Men; 
ſhould unanimouſly eſtabliſh for their 
Felicity, if they were not blind, and: 
n to themſelves. | 


Yes,; 
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Yes, certainly! but this is what 
theſe Men never will eſtabliſh, becauſe 
they are, and always will be blind, 
and Enemiesto themſelves: for if they 
ſhould make uſe of this Plan, they 
would change their very Natures, and 
ſo become wholly Philoſophers. | 

In the preſent State of Humanity, 
all written Laws would become uſe- 
leſs, if there was not ſome ſuperiour 
and living Power to interpret and exe- 
cute them, for theſe following Reaſons. 
1. Every written Law is ſubject to 
Equivocations : the moſt ſimple and 
ſhort Laws, which appear plain and 
ciear in the general Theory, become 
obſcure in the particular Explication. 
The firſt Legiſlators thought (without 
doubt) to ſatisfie all the Wants of So- 
ciety by their primitive Laws ; but 
at length they were forced to accom- 
modate thefe general Laws to an In- 
finity of particularCircumitances, which 
they could not at firſt foreſee : from 
thence came the multiplicity of Laws, 
and all the Niceties of Civil. Right. 
An eflential Vice in a Nation, but 
inevi- 
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inevitable, to prevent the Artifices of 
crafty Men. | 

Humane Underſtanding is very fruit- 
ful at Evaſions, Sultilties, aad Subter-- 
fuges : It ſpreads Obſcurity over the 
cleareſt Truths, when they ſtand in 
competition with our Paſſions, Pre- 
judices and Intereſts: It covers us 
with Clouds, to skreen us from the 
Light which is ſo troubleſome. What 
is to be done in this Condition? Who 
is there who will be an Interpreter 
of theſe Laws thus obſcure and al- 
tered ? | | | 

If there is no ſupream Judge to 
ſpeak, every one will preſume to take 
the Book of Laws in his Hands, and 
diſpute his own Opinion; every one 
will pretend to determine, and ſet up. 
for a Legiſlator : the moſt wiſe and. 
rational Perſons are the ſmalleſt Num- 
ber ; the Laws become no more re- 
garded, Strength alone decides every 
thing ; they therefore will all fall into 
the moſt dreadful Anarchy, where 
every one calls Reaſon his own Opi- 
nion. | 


2. Civil 
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table and univerſal Nature: that which 
appears juſt and convenient at one 
time, is not ſo as another. There is 
no Rule made by Man, which is not 
liable to Exceptions, becauſe humane 
Capacity cannot foreſee all the various 
Circumſtances which render the beſt 
Laws more or leſs uſeful, according to 


tient Laws, when they are changed by 
the Sovereign Power of a Nation, (and 
not according to the Caprice of the 
People) is oftentimes neceſſary and ad- 
vantageous. | 


ſhould be a Supreme Authority, who- 
ſhould judge when it is convenient to 
change, enlarge, circumſcribe, mode- 
rate, and accommodate the Laws to 
all the different and various Circum- 
ſtances of Men: For if the People are 
to be Judges thereof, the greateſt 
Number will carry it, and Force alone 
will rule, which will plunge every 
thing into Anarchy and — 4 

ne 


2. Civil Laws are not of an immn- 


the Differency of Times and Places: 
for which Reaſon, the Alteration of an- 


It is therefore neceſſary, that there 
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The bright Knowledge of Truth, 
or the Underſtanding of better Laws, 
is not ſufficient to make them executed: 
The pure Love of Virtue, the exquiſite 
Pleaſure which it affords, is a Secret 
too great for the Generality of Man- 
kind; they muſt be moved by Motives 
more Groſs, by Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, by Threats and Promiſes. It 
is therefore abſolutely neceſſary, that 
beſides the dead Letter of the Law, 
there ſhould be a fixed and living Au- 
thority, which ſhould compel Men to 
do by Force that which they will not 
do by Reaſon. 


| THAT has been advanced in 
this Ess ar, may be reduced 
to theſe following Principles, which 
we offer to the ſerious Conſideration 
of our Antagoniſts. " I 
1. Civil Government is not a free 


Contract; the Paſſions of Men make it 


abſolutely neceffary, and the Order of 


Generation ſubjects us all thereto, an- 


tecedent to every free Contract. f 
2. In 
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2. In every Government it is neceſ- 
ſary, that there ſhould be a Sovereign 
Power, to make Laws, and puniſh the 
Violaters with Death. This Supreme 
Power originally proceeds from Gop, 
who hath only the Right, as Supreme 
Being, and Sovereign Reaſon, to rule his 
Creatures, and to puniſh wicked and 
ungovernable Men. Election, Succeſſion, 
juſt Conqueſt, and all other means of 
attaining the Sovereignty, are only Ca- 


nals through which it glides along, 
and not the Fountain from whence it 


flows; the former are only Civil Laws, 
in order to regulate the Diſtribution of 


that Right, which originally belongs 


to the Sovereign. Being. | 
3. Forms of Government are arbi- 
trary ; but when the Supreme Autho- 
rity is once eſtabliſhed in one, or more 
Perſons, after a Monarchical, Ariſtocra- 
tical, Popular, or Mixed manner, it is 
not lawful to rebel againſt their Deci- 
ſions; for as Powers are not to. be 
multiplied to Infinity, we muſt of ne- 
ceſſity fix upon ſome Authority ſupe- 
riour to all others, to judge in the der- 
| nier 
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nier reſſort, and which cannot be judg- 
ed itſelf. * 

4. From hence it follows, that Sove- 
reign Power is not indefinite and unde- 
termined, but an Authority fixed, liv- 
ing and viſible, which we ſhould ac- 
knowledge at all Times, and in all 
Places, and to whom all Perſons ſnould 
have recourſe, as to the Source of Po- 
litical Unity and Civil Order. To be- 
lieve, therefore, that it originally re- 


ſides in the People, and that it belongs 


always to the greateſt Number, is a 
Principle which tends to deſtroy all 
Authority : Two or Three bold and 
daring Heads of a Party may any time 
aſſemble the People in a great Number, 
who may call themſelves the Majority 
of the Nation, and who may undertake 
and execute every thing by Number 
and Force, without any Order, Rule 


or Juſtice. 


5. The Publick Good ought to be the 


immutable and univerſal Law of all 


Sovereigns, and the Rule of all Laws 
in being. When Princes violate this 
Law, they overthrow the Deſign of 


their Inſtitution, and act contrary to 
all 
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all Juſtice ; but then they are accoun- 
table only to Gop alone, for the 
Abuſes of their Authority. 
If it was allowed every patticular 
Perſon, or the People in general, to 
judge and determine when Sovereigns 
have paſſed the Boundaries of their 
Power, and ſo to judge and depoſe 
them, there would be no more any 
fixed Government upon Earth. 
Ambitious, Rebell ious, and Crafty 
Perſons, will always make uſe of the 
moſt ſpatious Pretences, in order to ſe- 


duce the People, and cauſe them to 


rebel againſt their Lawfvl King. 
6. Whilſt Men are governed by Men, 
all Forms of Government will be im- 
Poe and expoſed to the ſame A- 
uſes as Sovereign Power : But Mo- 
narchy appears the beſt of all Forms ; 
for though it hath the ſame Inconve- 
niences as others, yetit hath, however, 
greater Advantages than any other. 


CAP. 
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#7 > 4 AS 4 £4 
Of the Ideas which the Holy 
Scriptures give us concerning 
Government. 


S we have ſaid all along in this 
Ess Ar, that, philoſophically 
ſpeaking, we do not ſuppoſe any Re- 


vealed Religion; we have now thought 


it our Duty, to compare the Contor- 
mity of our Principles with the Lights 
of the Holy Scriptures, in order to give 
Satisfaction to the Piety of thoſe, who 
are capable of conſulting thoſe Sacred 
Oracles with Veneration and Doci- 
lit 4, | . | 
Theſe Divine Books repreſent Man- 
kind as a great Family, of which Gon 


is the Common Father. All Men are 


created after his Image and Reſem- 
blance ; all are capable of the ſame 
Perfection; all are deſigned for the 
ſame Happineſs : We are, therefore, 
tied and bound one to another, by our 
Reſemblance or Conformity * the 

1 | ,Om- 
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Common Father of Mankind, and 
obliged to love, cheriſh, aſſiſt, and mu- 
tually ſeek the common Good of each 


other, as we are Brethren, Children, 


and Images of one and the ſame Fa- 
ther. To love GOD for himſelf, and 
Man for the Sake of GOD, is the eſ- 
ſential part of the Law of Moss, 


and al ſo of our great Legiſlator Jzsus | 


C RIS r. 

We are Brethren, not only becauſe 
our Minds ſpring from the ſame Foun- 
tain, but becauſe our Bodies are alſo 
deſcended from the very ſame Family. 
Go p hath produced all Men which 
cover the Face of the Earth from One, 
which was the Image of the Paternity 
of Go p. That which he doth in the 


Order of Spiritual Beings, is lively re- 


preſented, by what he doth in the Cor- 
poreal Order: All proceed from the 
{ame Origine ; all are Members of one 
and the ſame Family; and all are Chil- 
dren of one and the ſame Father. It is 
not reaſonable, therefore, that Man 
ſhould look upon himſeif as indepen- 
dent, and free from all others: he is 
not to make himſelf the very End and 
h Centre 
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Centre of his own Love, without over- 
throwing the Law of his Creation, 
Filiation and Brotherhood, he ought 
to conform himſelf entirely to the 
grand Family, and not to himſelf. 
If Men had follow'd this grand Law 
of Charity, they would have had oc- 
caſion neither for poſitive Laws, nor 
Magiſtrates; all the good things of the 
Earth would have been in common: 
Go ſaid to all Men, (a) Iucreaſe, 
multiply, aud repleniſh the Earth. He 
gave them, in general, all Plants and 
Trees which grew thereon. 
According to this primitive Natural 
Righr, no Perſon hath any particular 
Right or Privilege over that which he 
hath, any further than for his own Sub- 
ſiſtence: But the firſt Man having ſe- 
parated himſelf from God, ſowed Di- 
viſion in his Family; he forſook the 
Law of Reaſon, gave himſelf over to 
his Paſſions; and Self- Love rendred 
him inſociable : He 1s no more em- 
ployed but only for himſelf ; he thinks 
no more upon others, but only for his 
| own 
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own Intereſt, The Language of Cal 
reſounds in every Corner; Am 1 my 
Brother's Keeper? Philanthropy is loſt, 
and every thing becomes a Prey to the 
Strongelt. 

It ſeems as if Go p had intended to 
preſerre amongſt Men the Unity of 
their Origine, by engaging them in 
brotherly Lore: but being reduced by 
their Paſſions to an unreaſonable State 
or Condition, wherein every WF would 
pretend to be independent, Go p de- 
{troys all Men, except Noax and his 
Family; to the end, that a ſecond time 
they might regard one another as Chil- 
dren of one and the ſame Father. The 
Family of Noa H divided itſelf into 
three Branches, and they again ſubdi- 
vide themſelves into innumerable Na- 
tions: From theſe (ſays Mos Es) were 
the Nations divided, after the Flood, ac- 
cording to their Country and Language. It 
is thus, according to the Teſtimony of 
Sacred Hiſtory, that Civil Societies, at 
- firſt, formed themſelves, by the Pro- 
duction of one Root, into many 
Branches, and not by the re- union of 


many free and * n 
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The very firſt Idea of Command, 
without doubt proceeds from Paternal 
Authority: I do not ſay that it is the 
Source thereof, but only the frſt Canal 
through which it runs. The firſt Men 
lived in Fields, in pure Simplicity, ha- 
ving only the Will of their Parents for 
a Law : Such was the Conduct of many 
Families after the Deluge, but eſpeci- 
ally amongſt the Children of S E u, who 
preſervd for a very long time their an- 
cient Traditions concerning Religion, 
and their Manner of Government. Thus 
ABRAHaM, Isaac, and Jacos 
continued in the obſervance of a Simple 
and Paſtoral Lite : they were in their 
Families free and independent ; they 
were treated upon an equality with 
Kings; they declared War like Princes, 
and exercifed all other Parts of Sove- 
reignty. Not that I pretend to deny 
thar there ever were any other forts 


of Government, that have been hap- 


py or convenient, beſides Paternal 


Em Fire. Many have violated the Laws 
of Fraternity, and united themſelves 


together, built Cities, gain'd Conqueſts, 
| and 
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and eſtabliſhed different Forms of Go- 


vernment. 

But after what manner they were 
eſtabliſhed, the Sacred Scriptures raiſe 
us up to the ſame Divinity, to ſearch 
there for the true Source of Sovereignty, 
Thoſe Sacred Oracles teach us, that 
the Supreme Power only flows from 
Go p alone; all the different ways 
by which Men attain it, whether by 
Paternal or Hereditary Right, Election 
or Conqueſt, they are only (according 
to Modern Philoſophy) occaſional 
Cauſes. It is G op alone, who de- 
poſeth one, and ſets up another: It is 
He, who by his Sovereign Providence 
and Univerſal Influence over all the 
Councils of Men, renders uſeful or a- 
bortive, all their Enterpriſes, according 
to his Eternal, Wiſe, and Equitable 
Deſigns. . 

For which reaſon, theſe Divine 
Books, always repreſent the whole 
World asa Kingdom govern'd by Gop 
himſelf, whogives to Nations, good or 
bad Maſters, as Miniſters of his Juſtice 
and Mercy. 


© Gop 
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Gop giveth, fays the Preacher. (a) 
to every Nation its Governour, but 
ISR ARL is manifeſtly reſerved, for. 

Himſelf. 

Kings are * every part called. 
the Lord's Anointed : Not only the. 
King's 7 Hrael, which, he cauſed to. 
de Anointed. as his Prieſts, but even. 
the Heathens themſelves... Obſerve. 
what the Lord ſays to Cr Rus, (6). 
Mine Anointed, whom. I have taken. 
* by the Hand to ſubdue all Nations. 
f Hear! O Kings, ſays the Awthor 

* of the Book of Wiſdom, ; compre- 

hend and learn you. Judges of the 
* Earth : Open yourEars! Oyou who 
hold People in ſubjection under your 
: Empire; it is G. o p who hath giz 

ven you Power; your Authority ; 

© proceeds from the Almighty, who 

© will. examine your Hearts, and 
netrate into the depth of your 

«© houghts, becauſe. you being Mi- 

niſters of his, ORs 7 haye ooh 


: Judged; ag 


"I Eccleſialt. xvij. 17, 
(%) Ifa, Chap, XIV. 


; WS 
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\ Saint Pal teaches us much the 


fame Doctrine, (c) Let every Soul 
(Js be) be ſubject to the higher 
6: Powers; for there is no Power but 

of Gov; and all thoſe Powers which 
© are, it is: ro o b which hath eſtabliſn- 


© ed them: therefore, he who reſiſteth 
the Power, reſiſteth the Order of 
©G ov. The Prince is the Miniſter- 


* of Gov, and his Vicegerent upon 
Earth; to whom is given the Po 
* er of the Sword. © 1 ALS 
The Pattiſats of a King of ,Provi- 
92 5 ſeem th believe, that this Tex: 
_ of St. Paul favours their Opinion 
Al the Powers which. are, it is God 
who. "hath eftabliſhed them + Therefore, 
ay they, a King de Faffo, is a King 
de ure. But doch Reaſoning thus, go 
10 further than to make the Apoſtle 
guilty of Tautology, by teaching Men 
chat Gon approves the moſt unjuſt 
and enormous Things? The Apoſtle 
hath ſaid already, that there is no 
Power: but of Go D'; ha reſt. are 
, 5 _ uſeleſs 


* * 1 by * * 
* — — , 
— * * _ * 
. 


%  # ic) Rom. xiij. Ta. ® f 1 | ; — 
N 1 6.0 „ . us 


which follow, have no other Yignj- 


Powers, becauſe their Authority pro- 
ceeds from Go». : Obey alſo Roman 


| Becauſe theſe Lovers of Indepen- 


only. which is the Foundation of Sub- 
' miſſion to the Civil Powers, the Apo- 


© ſary that ye be ſubject to the Prince, 
not only for fear of his Anger, but 
© the Obligation of your Conſciences. 


e * 
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uſeleſs Repetitions, if the Words 1 # 


fication ! We have already made it 
apparent, that tHe Right of Property, 
and the Right of, Sovereignty, are 
both. founded upon the ſame: Princi- 
ples. If unjuſt Poſſeſſion gives a Right 
to one, it gives the ſame to the other. 
This therefore would be an open Road 
to all Violence and Robbery. Can 
they bear ſuch an Explanation? The 
true Senſe of the Words can be no o- 
ther than this: Obey the ſuperior 


Emperors, for their Authority is law- 
ful. | | 
dency ſhould not ſay, that it is Fear 


ſtle adds (a) It is therefore neceſ- 


And 


s 2 3 
*& » 
— —— — 
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And in another Place, (() We muſt not 
ſerve him with Eye-ſervice as Men- 

4 but with Goad-will, Fear, 
© ReſpeR, and à fincere Heart, as un- 

.to Fen CONE. 

Another Apoſtle confirnts the ne 
Doctrine : (c) © Be ye therefore ſub- 
© jea for the Love of Gov, to the 
© Order which is eſtabliſhed amongſt 
Men: Be ſubje& to the King, as to 
© him who hath the ſupreme Power, 
© and to thoſe whom he hath given 


© his Authority. 
The ſame Sacred To * 


us, that Sovereigns are only reſpon- 
ſible to Go p, for the Abuſes of their 


Authority. | 
When the People of ral 3 
ed a King, às all other Nations had, 
SAMUEL declates hat will be the 
Extent of his Power, without any Re- 
medy of having the ſame reſtrained by 
> her ſuperior Strength upon Land: 
© t This in kd the n or 
8 Way 


* 


* 
K 


00 Epheſ. vj. 5 6, 7. 
1 Per. ij. 1ñ ꝶũ—.6h 4 > 
) I Sam. viij. 11. | 
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over you, ſaith the Lord; He will 
take your Children, and make them 
* ſerve him; he will ſeize upon your 
© Lands, and the beſt which you 
Right of doing every thing lawfully? 


er to do Evil, and to violate the Law 


veniencies of Royalty, that the Peo- 


them by Humane juſtice. Saur had 


Da vip bore for the Perſon of 8 4 U. 
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Way of the King who ſhall reign 


have, for to give to his Servants “. 
Is it thus, that Kings ſhould have a 


Go forbid! Go never gives 2 Pow- 
of Nature. But ſuch are the Incon- |} 


ple muſt bear them. Go here de- 
clares (by his Prophet) what Kings 
will do, without being able to puniſh 


violated- (what the Republicans call) 
the Original Contract betten the 
King and his People: He endeavour } 
without any Reaſon, to deſtroy an 
innocent Petſon, to whom G o had 
even given the Royalty : Yet howe- 
ver obſerve the ſacred Reſpe& which 


when his People preſſed him to De- 
ſtroy bim: G 0D. forbid, (ſays e) 
* that I ſhould lift up my Hand a- 
* gainſt my Maſter, the Lord Anoined! 
* K 3 His 
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His Heart was very ſenſibly totich- 
ed when he had but cur off the Bot- 
.der of his Garment. . 

* Obey your Maſters, ſays the Apoſtle; 
© not only thoſe who are good and 
gentle, but even thoſe who are fro- 
Ward and wicked.” It is true, that 
Kings are not only weak aid feeble 
Perſons, but ſometimes even deſdi- 
cable with reſpect to their ptonal 
Qualities ; but their · Character As: Au- 
guſt, Sacred, and Thvielabte's” he 
are but Statues, Abe abc Hiero- 
glyphicks; but then they are che Hie- 
roglyphicks of rag, pete 
who are Venerable becauſe of him 
whom they repreſent, and lie gives 
ta eyery Statue it's proper Plite, and 
who ranges the one above the other, 
according to their different Degrees: 
He reſerves to himſelf the Right of 
breaking, in his Anger, the Supreme 
Statue, when it doth not anſwer his 
adoreable Deſigns: Such is the Doc- 


trine of the Holy Scriptures concern 


ing Royalty; now let us ſee what it 
is in Practice. 4-25 -* 2h 
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(a) Among the Here who have 
© had ſo many Kings as have tram- 
© pled under ther my as Divine 
* and Humane, there never was found 
© any inferior Magiſtrate; who pre- 
© tended, any Right to reſiſt or take 
© up Arms Aalen their King, unleſs 
© ſome one had received, an expreſs 
Order from G 9, who hath a So- 


vereign Right over crowned Heads. 


It was. this extraordinary Inſpira- 
tiom which, juſtifes the Conduct of 


the Magcabees; for. otherwiſe it would 
have been a formal 21 But 


e are not to imitate ſuch an Exam- 
plez. upleſs we ſhould ſay Robbery is 


allowed as 2 deten 18 vp pro- 
en they detain- 


rowed m the Æ fin. 

(b) Moreover, the, Accompliſhment 
* the antient es was fixed to 
the Land of Canaan, to the Blood of 
ANR AH A M and his Children, 4ccord- 


ing b@. * Fleſh. T9, conſent to. the 
K 4 total 


— 


lth. 


* GROTIUS de Jure Belli, & c. Lib. i, cap. 4. 
(% Biſhop of Meaux Advert, 5. againſt Junlku, 
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total Loſs of the Race of Azroxn, was 
to make a Renunciation of the Accom- 
pliſhment of rhe Promiſes, Covenant, 
and Prieſthood : The Party of the 
Maccabees were therefore under an ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity, and indiſpenſible Pro- 
miſes, and yet they never came to 
"his fatal Remedy but once, and even 
then, after a manifeſt Declararion of 

the Will of Gop. 
DAD defended himfetf om 
Oppreſſion, but it was by flying, with- 
. Out raiſing a Commotion in his Coun- 
try, and without violating the Re- 
ſpect due to the Perſon of his King, 
even when he had him in his Power. 
_  Rtxnozo0am'ufed the People hard- 
ly; but the Rebellion of JEROBOAN 
and the Ten Tribes, cho permitted 
for the Puniſhment of Solo Mox's 
Sins, is deteſted in all the Seriptures; 
which declare, (c) That the T ribes 
in rebelling againſt the Houſe of 
DaAvip, were rebellious | againſt 
op, who ruled over them. * 
9 " | 
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(a) 2 Chron. xiij. 5, 6 
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All the Prophets who lived under 
wicked Kings, ELI IIAH and Elma 
under Au and J:sanri; Tearaniun- 
der Acnaz and Maxassts; FeRtmIan, 
under Joachiu, JEcoxTas and Zzbe- 


' KIAS; have never been wanting in O- 


bedience ; never breathing Rebellion, 
but always Submiſſion and Reſpect. 
According to the expreſs Letter of 
the Law, Idolaters, or thoſe who forced 
the People to Idolatry,” ought to be 


puniſh'd with Death: Yet, however, 


as a learned Prelate very well remarks k 
(4) © Neither Great her Small, nor 


© all the People, not the Prophets, 


© who ſpoke ſo powetfully to the moſt 


formidable Kings, did ever reproach 


© of threaten them with the Puniſh- 


© ment of Death, which they had in- 
© curr'd according to the Law. For 
what Reaſon was it thus? If it was 

notunderſtood, that in all Laws, Penal 
or Otherwiſe, there was atacit Excep- 
tion in favour of Kings, whom they 

thought only reſponſible to Gon, for 


the Abuſes of their Authority. 
Nrrvu- 


NSW 


: (a) Biſhop of Meanx, Advert. 5 againſt Jurieu- 
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this Apoſtolical Doctrine: 
TVLLIAN ſays, (a) We behold in 
Emꝑetors the Choice and Judgment 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR WAS. very Wick- 


£d, in endeavouring to. make himſelt 


equal with Go p, and in flaying thoſe 


Perſons who diſobeyed kim in his Sa- 
crilegious Worſhip ; nevertheleſs Da- 
NIEL ſpoke thus to him.: are the. 
King of Kings, andi the God of Heaven 

hath given you ' the Kingdom, the Power, 
the Empire, and the Glory, _ 

This Doctrine is continued in the 

Chriſtian Religion: It was under T 1- 


BER1US, Who» was not- only an In- 
fidel, but a wicked Prince, when our 
Siviour aid to the Jews, Renderto Ceſar 


the things that are Ceſars.!- n bo! 
St. Fav prays for Emperbfs, tho 
the Emperor which reigned at that 


time was NERO, a perfect Monſter 
of Humanity, and the — wicked of 
all Men. Mets) ug dau 


The Niere Chrriſtian 


ad 
T. Win- 


of Go p, who hath givenithem the 


Command over the e we ought 
te 
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© to reverence and reſpect that which 
© Gop hath Eſtabliſhed, What ſhall I 
* ſay more of our Piety for the Empe- 
' rot, whom we muſt Reſpect as him 
* whom Gn hath made choice of? 
He calls tlie Regard and Reverence due 
to Kings, The Religion of. the Second 
Majeſty ; intimating thereby, that the 
Royal Authority is a Stream from the 
Divine Power. In the ſame Apology 
he ſayspf.Beſides the publick Ordi- 
_ harntesybywhich, we are purſued and 
perfecured;how many. times have the 


70 Pedple attacked us With Stones, and 
ſtoned us ro Death; ſet Fire ro 
< our Houſes in their Bacchanalian 
© Rage? Yer, howeyer,what Revenge 
*© have you received from People 


thus ctuelly treated ? Could we not 
© with. a ſmall Flambeaus, ſer Fire to 

the City, if it was allowed us to 

return Evil for Evil? If we ſhould 
* declare oufſelves your Enemies, 
© ſhould we want Troops or Aries? 
The Marcomans,; and even thy Par- 


* thians themſeld es, are the greater 


© in Number than we, who fill the 


* whole: Earth. ? It 15 bur 2Tmall time 
* (ance 


s 1 
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ſince we appeated in the World, 
and yet we fill your Cities, Illands, 
Caſtles, Camps, Aſſemblies, Tribes 
and Decuries; alſo the Palace, Sc- 
nate, Bar, and Market-Place; ue 
only leave the Temples for you. To 
what War may we not prepare our 
ſelves, when we are ſo ſuperiour in 
Number? We who endure Death 
ſo reſolutely, . and which proceeds 
from no other Motive than what our 
© own Doctrine teaches us, which is, 
© rather-to ſuffer Death, than be the 
< Inſtruments of inflicting it on others 
(a) St. Aus us TIN E confirms the 
ſame Doctrine, in the Examples of the 
firſt Chriſtians; At that Time, the 
City of GOD, ( Jays he) tho it was 
* ſpread over the-whole Earth, and had 
ſuch a vaſt Number of People to op- 
'* poſe, as its inexorable Enemies; yet 
© 1t never ſtruggled for temporal Wel- 
fare, or rather, it never reſiſted, be- 
© cauſe of acquiring eternal Happineſs; 


they were bound in Chains, watt 
e 
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(a) S. AUGUSTINE de Civitate Dei. 
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ed, tortured, burnedito death, torun 
in pieces, had their Throats cut; 
and all theſe Cruelties together, 
* ſerved, only to increaſe their Num- 
ber: They did nor put themſelves 
* in Order of Battle to defend their 
Lives, but deſpifed' Life, in order to 
r e 

But the moſt celebrated Example of 
Patience and Non-Reſiſtance of the 
Primitive Chriſtians, is that of the 
Thebean Legion, which was compoſed of 


Six chouſand, ſix hundred, and ſixty- ſix 


Soldiers, all Chriſtians, which the Em- 
peror Maximinvs ordered to the 
Army near Martigm in Savoy, in order 
to ſacrifice to falſe Gods: The Chri- 
ſtian Soldiers, ar firſt, took the Way 
of Agaune in Swiſſerland; the Em- 


peror ſent there an expreſs Order, to 


make them come to the Sacrifice: they 
refuſed to obey him: he decimates 


them, and makes a tenth part of them 


paſs through his Army, which executes 
them without any manner of Reſiſt- 
, ien 

Nothing is more Grand or Fine, than 
what Maurice, the firſt Tribune of this 


his Hand: Which teaches us, that 
the Virtue of Self-Denial and Chri- 
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Legion, ſaid to his Fellow, Soldiers, 
(a) Why ſhould 1 be afraid, my dear 
© Companions, that any of you, under 
pretence of defend ng his Perſon, 
:* ſhould put himſelf in a Poſture of re- 
*. Gſting a Death fo happy? I was up- 
© on the Point of hindering ydu there- 
-* from; hut it was our great Mater 
Jesus CnAIST, who commanded 
St. P·TER, from his own Mouth, to 
put up the Sword which he had in 


ſtian Confidence, is more powerful 
than Armies; and. that none ſhould 


o 


1 


* 


F 


o 
ws 


*. oppoſe ſuch deadly Enterpriſes. 


_ ExvPEeRrvs, an Enſign of the fame 
Legion, made very near the ſame Diſ- 
courſe to the Soldiers: You behold 
me, (my dear and brave Compani- 
ons) carry the Standard of earthly 
Troops; but it is not to theſe ſort of 


© Arms, which I would have recourſe 


to; it is not to this kind of War, 


- 


* which I would animate your Cou- 


rage and Virtue; you ought to make 


* choice 
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a (4) St. EUCHER, Biſhop of Lyons. 
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* choice of another manner of Combar, 


for you cannor go with theſe Swords 


Ll 


to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Such, were the Sentiments of all the 
great. Men under the ol dad new Law; 
{uch was the Daring, of the Prophets 
and Apollles-; ſuch, in fine, was the 
Conduct of 411 Chriſtian Heroes in the 


firſt Ages : For Seven Hundred Tears 


after IE SUS CHRIS, we cannot find 
one ſingle Example of Rebellion againſt 
Emperors or Wins under any Pretence 
of Religion whatſoever. - 


Ibere is therefore-a perfe& Canfor- 
mity berween thoſe Lights which the 
Sacred Scriptures give us, and the: I- 
deas which we have advanced con- 
.gerning Government, 1 in * ESSAY... 
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B OO Es Princed for, and Soli by 
RAN DAL MINSHU IL. L, in 
Ship-Lard, near Teinple- Bar. 


HE Life. of our Bleſſed Saviour Jeſus 
* Chriſt; together with the Lives and Acts 
of the Holy Apoftles: As alſo of St. Paul, 
St. Mark, Sr. Luke; and St. Barnabas; metho- 
dically and plainly related, according ro rhe 
Holy Scriptures, and Writings of the Primi- 
tive Fathers; Adorned with Copper Plates, 
ard a Map of the Apoſtles Travels. In 8 o. 
eee tobe 5 | 
laſtructions for Vouth, Gentlemen and 
Noblemen (being Origin, Tracts ) by Se 
Falter Raleigh, Lord Treafurer Burleigs, 
Cardinal Sermonetta, and Mr. Walſingbam. 
In rzms.. Price 2 5. 6d. t | 
"The Hiſtory. of the Ir;/ Rebellion, traced 
frem many precedent: Acts, to the grand 
Eruption, Ofober 23, 1641. By Elm. Bor- 
lajſe, M. D. Tn which Book are added, the 
large Eradications of the Licencer of the 
. Preſs (at that Time) Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, 
in their proper Places under theAuthors owr: 
Hand; with an Original Lettet of the ſaid 
L' Eftxange to the Author, ſetting forth his 
pretended Opinion of the Work, and Vin- 
dication of the Royal Family from that Hor- 
rid Imputation: with ſome Original Fapers 
and Letters relating to the Maſſacres com- 
mitted by the Papiſts on the Iriſh Proteſtants; 
and ſeveral other Remarkables in Manu- 
ſcript. In Ff =: 5 
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